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Too many of us are anti-Semitic, anti- 
Negro, anti-Mexican, anti-Indian, anti- 
Catholic, anti-Protestant. Too many of us 
are anti-country or anti-city. Too many of 
us are anti-every-liberal-movement which 
seeks to improve the lives of children within 
their own family, and their social relation- 
ships. We are afraid of the thinker. We are 
afraid of the dissenter. Too many of us are 
anti-rich as well as anti-poor. We are 
afraid of hunger marchers, forgetting that in 
every age there have streamed forth from 
those who have lived in poverty great leaders 
of men. We forget, or are unable to see, the 
common ties which in reality link us man to 


man, 
J. PRENTICE MurPHy 
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A Committee on Medical and Family Co-operative Cases 
Josephine G. Taylor 


N Chicago, a Committee for the discussion 

of problem cases by representatives of 
medical and family agencies completed its 
second year last spring. The need for con- 
ferences and for discussion groups is soundly 
rooted in the principles of co-operative case 
treatment and this Committee developed out 
of the feeling shared by both the family and 
medical agencies that there must be joint 
planning for the patient group within the 
relief agencies. 


WHEN the report of the Milford Confer- 
ence was published in 1929, its chapter on 
the division of labor in social case work 
stated: “‘ The Committee believes that co- 
operative treatment, that is to say, treatment 
involving simultaneous work by two or more 
agencies, is not only inevitable but highly 
desirable. We believe, moreover, that in a 
well organized community with competent 
agencies, co-operative treatment will in- 
crease.” + This prediction has been amply 
justified by the experience of the past five 
years, during which most hospital social 
service departments have been handling 
more co-operative service cases than ever 
before, with those cases forming a larger 
percentage of their entire case load than pre- 
viously. Perhaps this has brought to most 
medical social workers mingled feelings of 
regret and relief—regret that on so many 
cases the worker was not free to use her case 
work skills to work out a plan immediately, 
and relief that at least the basic necessities 
of life would be provided for these cases and 
that she could be left free to concentrate on 
the patient and the social factors bearing on 
his illness. 


* Social Case Work: Generic and Specific. Am. 
Ass’n of Social Workers, New York, page 64. 


Whatever her earlier reaction to this situ- 
ation has been, certainly the medical social 
worker has grown to realize that co-opera- 
tive case treatment calls for as fine an art of 
case work as does full social responsibility, 
and she has felt the need to be guided by the 
case work principles underlying this treat- 
ment. The hospital worker still has the 
responsibility for patients who are not family 
agency cases and, if she is to be able to fulfil 
that responsibility, greater because it is not 
shared by another social agency, she must 
first have worked out a smoothly functioning 
inter-agency relationship for the co-operative 
service cases. 

First of all, co-operation seems to depend 
on a thorough knowledge of the resources 
and policies of the other agency. If the hos- 
pital and the family agency do not know each 
other’s functions adequately, each one is apt 
to demand impossible things of the other 
with needless friction and loss of time result- 
ing. Closely tied up to knowledge of each 
other’s functions is the need for understand- 
ing just what is to be expected of each 
agency in the management of the case. 
Leadership responsibility must be vested in 
one agency, with a clear-cut understanding 
of how the co-operating agency ties in with 
that delegation of authority. 

The second case work need in co-operative 
case treatment seems to be added interpre- 
tation. The illness of the patient must be 
interpreted to the family agency worker. 
The agencies have a right to expect of the 
hospital the kind of interpreted report they 
can understand and act on to fulfil the pa- 
tient’s needs. When this has been done 
adequately, the agency must be expected to 
carry out the doctor’s program to the limit 
of its resources. The medical social worker 
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needs also to interpret to the doctor the 
functions and limitations of the family 
agency. If certain of his recommendations 
cannot be secured, he may be able to modify 
them and bring them within the scope of the 
agency’s program when he understands the 
whole situation. 

The medical social worker’s opportunity 
to use her interpretative techniques in 
helping the client has grown  tremen- 
dously. The depression and the experience 
of receiving relief have brought new emo- 
tional problems causing and affecting illness. 
The medical social worker needs added skill 
in helping the patient to adjust to the relief 
situation as well as to illness. To do this 
and to obtain from the relief agency what 
the patient needs (when perhaps he has been 
unable to accomplish this for himself) with- 
out making the relief agency seem to be the 
“bad parent” and the medical agency the 
“good parent,” requires case work of the 
first rank. 

A third case work principle in co-opera- 
tive treatment is the necessity for confer- 
ences on individual cases whose problems do 
not lend themselves to treatment under the 
usual working agreements of the agencies. 
The appearance of such cases will always be 
a normal feature in social case work and 
because they are the subject of a conference 
handled in an objective spirit with many 
minds seeking a solution, the whole treat- 
ment of that case and of other cases may be 
infinitely enriched. Records of these con- 
ferences should be kept and from them new 
policies for co-operative case treatment 
should be evolved as the experience in the 
individual case is evaluated. 


RECOGNITION of the need for such 
group discussions led to the creation of a 
preliminary committee, sponsored by the 
Illinois District of the American Association 
of Medical Social Workers, the Chicago 
Council of Social Agencies, and the heads of 
the public agencies. This Committee, con- 
sisting of three family and three medical 
representatives, recommended a clinic direc- 
tory, a series of orientation lectures for the 
relief workers, case work consultants on 
medical problems in each district office of the 
relief agencies, and a discussion committee. 

The Difficult Case Committee met first on 
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April 20, 1933. It was formed with six 
family agency representatives appointed by 
the head of the Family Division of the 
Council of Social Agencies. These included 
the head of a Jewish family agency, the di- 
rector of social service for the Emergency 
Relief Service, the supervisor of one district 
of the County Bureau of Public Welfare, the 
adjutant in charge of the Salvation Army 
social service program, a district superin- 
tendent of a private family agency, and the 
executive secretary of a foundation which 
has done a good deal of research in family 
work. Six medical social work representa- 
tives and six alternates were chosen by the 
Illinois District of the American Association 
of Medical Social Workers the first year. 
At the beginning of the second year it was 
decided to have them nominated by the 
Social Service Committee of the Health 
Division of the Council. 

During the first year the cases were 
brought up spontaneously. Whenever a 
family agency or hospital had a problem case 
it wished to have discussed, it asked for an 
opportunity at an early meeting. The Com- 
mittee met twice a month and there was no 
delay in hearing cases. The family group 
was always willing to provide cases and was 
more spontaneous than the medical group in 
bringing them to the Committee. 

The instructions for presenting cases the 
first year were to give the following: 


(1) Identifying information arranged on depart- 
mental face sheet—12 copies; and on an additional 
sheet medical diagnosis of members or member of 
family (confirmed). 

(2) Health situation of entire family. 

(3) Family background and employment history 
with emphasis on change of family status. Was it 
dependent or independent during normal times? 

(4) Statement of medical social problem. 

(5) Attempts to solve. 

(6) Practical difficulties. 

(7) Reasons for bringing it to committee. 


At the end of the first year fifteen cases 
had been presented—seven by clinics or 
hospitals and eight by family agencies. A 
Sub-Committee was appointed to analyze 
the cases and classify them according to 
medical problem and they appeared to fall 
into four classifications: chronic illness, five 
cases ; convalescent care, three cases ; numer- 
ous health problems of the family, five cases ; 
and miscellaneous, two cases. The Sub- 
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Committee recommended that these old cases 
be presented for review at the beginning of 
each meeting, followed by the presentation 
of a new case of the same general health 
problems. A suggested outline for the sum- 
mary of old cases was given: 


(1) Restatement of medical social problem at 
time of first presentation to the Committee. 
(2) Presentations of Committee’s recommenda- 


tions. 
(3) Brief summary of present family situation 


in relation to previous medical problems. 

(4) Treatment undertaken. 

(5) Case worker’s evaluation of Committee’s 
recommendations. 


The Committee recommendations during 
the first year seemed to have been, in a ma- 
jority of the cases, to allocate the case to 
some agency not already active. As a result 
of this, the Committee on Co-ordination of 
Agency Services of the Council of Social 
Agencies, meeting with representatives from 
the Difficult Case Committee, suggested that, 
in general, the latter Committee continue to 
concern itself, in the main, with the case 
work responsibility between medical and 
family agencies in relation to serious health 
problems, since there was other machinery 
provided within the Council for the division 
of the field among the family agencies. 

The Committee entered its second year, 
then, with its major emphasis on the division 
of responsibility in joint cases and on the 
evaluation of its recommendations on the 
cases presented during the first year. The 
agencies were asked to present cases on cer- 
tain specified dates and the requirements for 
presentation were stated: 


(1) The case must present some problem in co- 
operation between a medical social and a family 
agency. 

(2) The discussion must hinge around division 
of responsibility between the two fields. 

(3) The case must be in the hands of the chair- 
man to determine its suitability a full week before 
presentation. 

(4) The presenting agency must see that the 
medical or family agency co-operating is consulted 
and is present when the case is presented. 

(5) The presenting agency may determine 
whether a supervisor or a case worker presents the 
case but it is the feeling of the Committee that 
both should be present. 


The Committee tried to discuss cases 
where there had been good co-operation, 
since it was thought that much could be 
learned from such cases. Soon, however, 
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the Committee found itself discussing diffi- 
culties so the name of the group was changed 
to Co-operative Case Committee, the idea 
being that it better expressed the main in- 
terest of the group. By this time the Com- 
mittee had become one of the major activi- 
ties of the Family and Health Division of 
the Council and the private family agencies 
as well as the public agencies felt its value, 
one of them asking that two of their district 
superintendents go to each meeting. The 
discussion of three cases presented by a 
family agency, all involving the treatment of 
syphilis, illustrates the way in which the 
Committee worked from problems of indi- 
vidual cases toward procedures which, it was 
hoped, might become general. 

The problem in the first case was the dif- 
ficulty in securing continued treatment for 
Mrs. G and Marion for lues. Both were 
attending a local dispensary and, although 
a delinquency notice is sent to a patient 
every time he misses clinic, the lapse of time 
in reporting the patient’s delinquency to the 
family agency may be as much as two or 
three months. 

It was agreed that in cases of lues, gonor- 
rhea, tuberculosis (cases where there are 
social implications inherent in the nature of 
the disease) the treatment is such an ex- 
pensive process that every effort should be 
made to secure the fullest co-operation be- 
tween the family agency and the medical 
social agency. It is the responsibility of the 
medical agency to notify the co-operating 
family agency of the patient’s failure to re- 
port for treatment, so that the family agency 
may, in turn, assume the responsibility of 
seeing that the patient comes to clinic. 

The point was made that the patient must 
be met on his own level, that some patients 
will respond to the card sent from the dis- 
pensary, notifying them of their delinquency, 
while other patients will have to be brought 
to the clinic over a sufficiently long period 
to establish the habit of regular attendance. 
The medical social agency, although not pre- 
pared to do intensive follow-up on these 
cases, should do everything possible to co- 
operate with the family agency in seeing 
that habits of clinic attendance are estab- 
lished, and this can be done only by a very 
close co-ordination of the work of the two 
agencies. 





The second case involved the difficulties 
resulting from the lack of knowledge at the 
dispensary where Mrs. J registered for pre- 
natal care that she had been having anti- 
luetic treatment at another dispensary. The 
present policies of the dispensaries in clear- 
ing but not registering all cases at the time 
of application were explained and discussed. 
It was felt that this case showed the neces- 
sity for closer co-operation, on a case by case 
basis, between the medical agency and the 
family agency, with the medical agency keep- 
ing the family worker in close touch with the 
medical situation and its implications. 

The M case involved referral from one 
medical agency to another, and the question 
whether the medical care of the whole family 
should be concentrated in one clinic wher- 
ever possible. There did not seem to have 
been a general statement of this policy 
although it had grown up in practice. The 
Committee agreed that this should not be 
interpreted as a hard and fast rule, but 
should be interpreted in such a way that the 
client is given free choice of the agency 
from which he wishes to receive medical 
care. Some policies were drawn up for deal- 
ing with requests for a change of clinic 
which would give the manager of the first 
clinic a chance to review the case with an eye 
to straightening out the difficulty and im- 
proving the service given the patient. How- 
ever, if this fails, or if the patient refuses to 
return to the clinic to discuss his case, his 
wishes are to be respected in the matter of 
transfer to another clinic and a transcript 
of the first record will be sent to the clinic 
of his choice in order to secure continuity 
of treatment and avoid needless expense. 
This policy is consistent with present day 
case work in which the client is allowed a 
freer choice of the services available than 
ever before. In carrying over this philos- 


ophy into medical care, the Committee felt 
that the client’s co-operation could be gained 
and his care be made to mean more to him. 
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IT is difficult, of course, to estimate exactly 
the contribution of this Committee to co- 
operative case treatment in Chicago. The 
working relationships between the two 
groups of agencies concerned with the medi- 
cal and social welfare of the patient group 
within the relief agencies seem to have im- 
proved, and the willingness of the two 
groups of social workers to get together and 
talk things over has undoubtedly played an 
important part in the change. It is certain 
that the policies of the Medical Department 
of the County Bureau of Public Welfare and 
the Unemployment Relief Service were 
greatly influenced by the recommendations 
of the Committee. The Clinic Section of 
the Council of Social Agencies’ Health 
Division regularly received these recom- 
mendations, and there was a sort of filtering 
process by which they reached the agencies 
and became utilized. 

The re-evaluation of the Committee’s 
recommendations when the cases were re- 
viewed seemed to show that they had been 
almost universally helpful. Even in one 
case, where the suggestions of the Commit- 
tee could not be carried out because of legal 
restrictions within the public agency, the 
supervisor felt that the recommendations 
were helpful in that they focused the atten- 
tion of the various agencies involved on the 
problems presented. 

The weakness of the Committee has lain 
in its not getting over formally the recom- 
mendations of its group and seeing that they 
were written into the policies of the agencies. 
It has been suggested that the Secretary of 
the Health Division of the Council might 
issue these policies and follow through to 
their acceptance by all the family and medi- 
cal social agencies. Certainly, as the Com- 
mittee enters upon its third year, it will 
want to increase its contribution to co-opera- 
tive case treatment by working out an effec- 
tive means of translating its joint thinking 
into joint action. 
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Treatment in Intake Procedure 
Eda Houwink 


REATMENT is involved in the appli- 

cation interview and diagnostic pro- 
cedure just as continued diagnosis must be 
carried on throughout treatment. The pri- 
mary emphasis of the intake worker is, and 
should continue to be, diagnosis, but she 
should also be aware of the treatment impli- 
cations in the work she is doing, for to be 
blind to them is to leave a portion of the task 
undone. The present analysis will attempt 
to show what part treatment can play in the 
intake job. 

The Application and Intake Service of the 
St. Louis Relief Administration is a district 
office, centrally located, which receives all 
new relief applicants: families, single men, 
single women, non-residents, all religious 
denominations and races. The number of 
applicants coming in daily runs between 
three and four hundred. The department is 
divided into the interviewing staff, who see 
clients only in the office, and the diagnostic 
staff, who visit in the home and do the gen- 
eral investigation. 

The interviewer’s main task is to estab- 
lish eligibility for relief by discussion with 
the client and by verifying the last place of 
employment. Medical diagnoses are ob- 
tained when the situation indicates the need 
for doing so, and place of legal residence is 
verified in the case of non-residents if pos- 
sible. Since not all applicants are taken 
under care, there is the necessity of inter- 
preting to the client the agency’s function 
and a possible redirection of the client to 
another agency, if his problem seems to indi- 
cate this procedure. 

After the case is accepted for care by the 
interviewer, it is sent to the diagnostic staff, 
where the family is visited over a period of 
three to six weeks and where problems are 
diagnosed and investigation is completed. 
The case is then transferred to a district. 
The interviewing staff serves as a buffer 
directly for the diagnostic staff and indi- 
rectly for the districts. The diagnostic staff 
sifts the cases further, thus enabling the dis- 
tricts to feel at a minimum the reverbera- 
tions of the steady stream of new applicants, 
not all of whom need to be taken under care. 
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THE probability that the diagnostic worker 
will give treatment is necessarily greater 
than that the interviewer will, though the 
possibility cannot be ruled out entirely for 
the interviewer. It is with the diagnostic 
job that this paper is concerned. The work 
of the diagnostic staff is diagnosis, not 
treatment, though cases carried for a period 
of a few weeks occasionally involve some 
treatment. The worker must keep clearly 
in mind that treatment is not her task. Less 
harm will be done to the client by remaining 
out of situations with which the worker can- 
not carry on and with which the districts of 
a public agency can often do little because 
of pressures of work. The only excuse for 
going into a client’s problem is to help him 
solve it; if, for one reason or another, no 
solution can be offered, the problem should 
be left untouched, though not unnoticed. 

These points are illustrated in the discus- 
sion of the following two cases. The worker 
carrying them never lost sight of her pri- 
mary function as a diagnostician, but she 
accepted the problems pressing for imme- 
diate treatment and handled them only in so 
far as the need indicated. The first case 
shows both treatment and diagnosis going 
on side by side, the one having little influ- 
ence on the other. 

Mrs. S, a non-resident, pregnant woman with 
three children, applied for relief until the birth of 
the baby should take place. Relief was given and 
investigation carried on, but before it was com- 
pleted Mrs. S became ill and treatment of the 
health problem had to be met. Hospitalization 
was recommended and the children had to be placed 
temporarily. Because of the difficulty of placing 
a non-resident family in city institutions and the 
time involved in working out a satisfactory plan, 
investigation had to be stopped while the urgent 
problems were treated. 

Mrs. S remained in the hospital for about three 
weeks. Meanwhile, out-of-town inquiries showed 
that Mrs. S’s husband had not deserted as she had 
stated, but that he had died two years before and 
that the last two of her four children were by 
another man. The first time Mrs. S was seen after 
she returned home from the hospital, she was 
rather confused. Her three children were still 
placed out; her new-born baby was the only child 
she had with her. She wanted Betty, the third 
child, and she wanted to give up the three boys 
for adoption. She feared the future without any 
means of support; she was afraid to try to rear 
boys alone. She wanted to keep Betty and protect 
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her from all the things she herself had had to go 
through, though she loved all her children and 
wanted them with her. 


The worker accepted Mrs. S’s story as she 
gave it and did not encourage her to tell any 
more. ‘The case was referred to the private 
agency for service at this point. 

Treatment in this case was limited to 
securing health care for Mrs. S and to find- 
ing temporary placement for the children, 
while the emotional situation remained on a 
diagnostic level. The full meaning of the 
situation for Mrs. S was left untouched as 
it was felt that the private agency worker, 
who could give as much time as the situation 
demanded, ought to complete the investiga- 
tion, and Mrs. S ought not to be asked to 
share her problem with too many workers. 
The wisdom of this plan was later shown 
when Mrs. S rejected a change of workers 
in the private agency because, she said, she 
did not want to have to tell anyone else 
about her situation. 

Not all cases show so well the separate- 
ness of treatment from diagnosis, or illus- 
trate so easily the possibilities of treatment 
at intake. 

The public agency worker needs to be 
even more careful to avoid entering the 
client’s problems than does the private 
agency worker. In the public agency, with 
greater limitations for treatment than those 
in the private, the worker can do the client 
real harm by treading into sensitive emo- 
tional areas without being able to help the 
client work through to a solution. We do 
not mean to imply that adequate service is 
not a function of the public agency, but 
rather that, under existing pressures, the 
worker in a public agency needs to be very 
sure that she can carry through a treatment 
plan before entering upon it. Seeing a 
client’s problem and refraining from treating 
it requires skill in diagnosis, vision in seeing 
the damage that may be done by beginning 
something that cannot be finished, and ma- 
turity in being able to withhold oneself from 
the situation. The ability to evaluate a 
problem quickly and accurately is particu- 
larly necessary for the public agency worker 
because of the large number of clients with 
whom she deals, the equally large number of 
problems these clients present, and their 
varying prognoses. 


TREATMENT 


IN INTAKE 





The second case to be presented illustrates 
primarily how the process of investigation 
may be used as a treatment tool. The case, 
a short contact with the R family, was closed 
in the intake department. 


Mr. R was a widower with two adolescent 
daughters, one working and the other in school. 
With his daughter’s earnings and those from his 
own odd jobs, they had been able to manage until 
Mr. R’s work gave out entirely. He came to the 
agency for a P.W.A. job. He did not want 
charity, he said; he had worked all his life and 
was still able to do so. He felt that charity was 
for lazy people and chiselers; he was neither. 
While stating emphatically that he did not want 
relief, he also demanded it. He could not wait 
for a home visitor. He wrote to his alderman and 
to his senator saying that he could not get relief 
though he had asked for it. He sent a biting let- 
ter to the agency the day before the home was 
visited. 

Mr. R greeted the worker with a tirade. Yes, 
he had furniture but he could not eat that. Did he 
have to be further investigated when he had told 
all he knew at the office? Why was the agency 
trying to starve him? But he did not want charity, 
he wanted to be eligible for part of the four billion 
dollars which had been allotted for men like him. 
He did not know why people from the Ozarks 
could get all the relief they wanted when a city 
resident could not. 

The worker allowed Mr. R to express himself 
freely. He made gestures with his hands, spoke 
loudly and with emphasis. Gradually he became 
calmer as he felt more assured of the worker’s 
sympathy and understanding. He then began to 
tell of his love for his wife who had died eight 
years before and of his having to go to a private 
asylum for a few months where he tried to kill 
himself. He was glad that she had gone first, 
because it would have been so much harder for 
her had he died before her. At the end of the 
interview Mr. R apologized for having written an 
insulting letter to the agency; he had not meant it 
for the worker. Mr. R was given a card of re- 
ferral to the state employment bureau and was 
asked if he wanted relief. At first he said no, then 
changed his mind and decided he had better take it. 
He was given $5, somewhat more than his week’s 
deficit, in an attempt to show him that the agency 
was not withholding relief from him. A _ second 
visit was made within the week, and in discussing 
the budget more carefully it was decided that the 
$5 could last for ten days instead of the original 
seven days. 

Mr. R was seen three times in all. Each time 
he talked volubly but with a noticeable decrease 
in bitterness. About a month after the first con- 
tact Mr. R wrote a letter which was as extravagant 
with gratitude as the earlier letter had been with 
criticism. He had obtained a job through the 
employment service and would not need further 
relief. 


The treatment in this case consisted of 
referring Mr. R for employment, which he 
could not get unless he were on relief; of 
using relief as a tool to reassure Mr. R of 
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the agency’s willingness to help; and of let- 
ting Mr. R express himself without fear of 
criticism (this device was also a method of 
investigation). The prognosis for more in- 
tensive treatment of Mr. R seemed too poor 
to justify transferring the case to the district 
or to another agency for service. Mr. R 
had told a good deal about his childhood, 
which showed so deep an insecurity that it 
would have been impossible for him to re- 
condition these early behavior patterns to a 
more secure functional behavior. There was 
also the strong possibility of Mr. R becom- 
ing as emotionally dependent on the worker 
as he had been on his wife and, had this 
happened, the chance for working with him 
successiully would have been seriously di- 
minished. His chances of achieving emo- 
tional independence seemed remote. The 
case was therefore closed. 

Other forms of treatment that can be 
given by the diagnostic staff include the 
arrangement of insurance adjustments which 
may allow a family to remain independent 
for some time, during which they may find 
private employment. Plans may be worked 
out with relatives to assist the client, thus 
allowing him to continue without relief, 
although family relationships must be care- 
fully evaluated in working out this type of 
plan. Cases whose economic problems can 
be solved at intake present interesting short- 
contact situations, although these situations 
cannot always be recognized at the start as 
needing only short-time care. These brief 
contacts are perhaps found most frequently 
in the cases of single men and single women, 
and of transients who return to their place 
of legal residence before transfer to the 
district. 


EVERY client coming to a relief agency, 
public or private, brings with him a set of 


problems, conflicts, and needs. The public 
intake worker, meeting as many clients in a 
year as a private agency carries in its entire 
case load, deals with all possible kinds of 
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situations. The fact that the client comes 
to the public agency rather than to the pri- 
vate does not mean. that he is poor case work 
material. The challenge inherent in meet- 
ing a large and varied group of clients is one 
of the fascinating things about the public 
job if the load is not so heavy as to cripple 
an adequate performance. 

The administration of public relief as- 
sumes the giving of service. Since in a pub- 
lic agency clients see their workers less fre- 
quently than in a private agency, it is all the 
more important that the public agency 
worker be alert to the client’s situation. 
Each contact with the client should be ac- 
companied by an appreciation of his need 
and ability to diagnose and to give service 
adequately and rapidly (in so far as the two 
can go together in case work). We should 
always have an understanding approach to 
the client’s story as he gives it, a knowledge 
of the agency’s and the community’s re- 
sources for helping him, and a watchfulness 
in seeing his problem continuously as it 
progresses. Before we can stay out of a 
situation we need to know something of what 
the situation is: this is as true of the intake 
job as it is of the district’s. 

The careful observer can learn much from 
the public agency experience in short-con- 
tact treatment and, in turn, can give back 
to the profession the challenge of this ex- 
perience. The public agency worker has, on 
the whole, been less articulate about her 
work than has the private agency worker, 
but not through neglect or by accident. The 
demands of the public agency are great, fre- 
quently so great that the worker is too spent 
from the effort of the job to get far enough 
outside it to gain a perspective on it. Mean- 
while, she is storing up impressions which 
are being formulated into concepts in her 
unconscious thinking. Skills in intake and 
diagnostic procedure, developed under pres- 
sure of a heavy relief job, are becoming 
clarified and making a valuable contribution 
to case work. 





Establishing Routines and Procedures 
George H. Finck 


HE problem of arranging office routines 

and procedures does not fall in the field 
of case supervision alone but definitely in the 
inter-relation among executive secretaries, 
office managers, and case supervisors. Ob- 
viously, the reasons for establishing routines 
and procedures are efficiency and economy— 
not only pecuniary savings but economy of 
time and effort. From these basic factors, 
however, two general and diametrically op- 
posed attitudes sometimes develop: first, the 
tendency to regard routines as the be-all and 
end-all of the supervisory job, and to 
evaluate all social work quantitatively ; 
second, the belief that all routine is mere 
mechanized labor which keeps us from our 
social work job and is, therefore, to be 
philosophically considered in the same cate- 
gory as the telephone or adding machine. 
The first attitude permits of the rationaliza- 
tion processes of the worker (and super- 


visor) who hide poor and shoddy work 
behind the excuse of pressing procedures; 
the second attitude, of the belief and practice 
that ideal routines can be set up and made to 


function by a switchboard operator. Per- 
haps we can strike a golden mean between 
the two and saiely say that routines are 
means, and extremely important means, in 
the teaching of case work. It follows, also, 
that we must strive to adapt these routine 
structures to our ultimate function, must 
consider them as purposeful and vital. 

If the bases of routines and procedures 
are in the reasons of efficiency and economy, 
what specific strengths for our day-by-day 
job can we discover? Smoothly organized 
routines and co-ordinated procedures assist 
us in interpreting our function to board and 
community, by effective production of social 
and financial data, material for case-by-case 
discussion, and reports to persons interested 
in the families’ welfare. Board and com- 
munity are greatly concerned also about the 
problem of administrative costs, and effec- 
tive routines should naturally reduce these 
expenses. At all points where board and 
community touch the social work program, 
persistent poor organization results in loss 
of confidence and in adverse criticism. Good 


routines are important to the client as well, 
since through them his urgent needs can be 
promptly met. Finally the importance of 
good routines in smooth office management 
and staff relationships cannot be exag- 
gerated. A properly functioning routine de- 
fines lines of responsibility, helps the super- 
visor organize and conserve his time, and 
allows the supervisor to assist the worker in 
the organization and conservation of his 
time. Planning with the worker is possible 
only after the function and philosophy of 
routines and procedures are clearly under- 
stood and defined. 


IF routines are an important means to our 
case work end, should we not exercise the 
same care in introducing them as we do in 
introducing and teaching new case work 
skills and techniques, even if the process is 
not as lengthy and intensive? New routines 
and procedures should not be urged upon 
the staff in pre-digested memoranda or for- 
mal bulletins. In teaching case work, we 
cannot make the workers accept our ideas, 
but we can be skilful enough to make them 
want to accept. Surely it is not enough for 
the worker to learn that certain routines are 
logical; it is necessary to learn why. Even 
good procedure is valueless and empty un- 
less attitudes and understanding are de- 
veloped, and sometimes even a poor system 
will function well through staff co-operation 
and spirit. 

Case work technique in the introduction 
of new routines and procedures may utilize 
the individual conference, the staff meeting, 
and the worker committee as approaches to 
the problem. Obviously, these methods re- 
quire definite planning and thinking through 
on the part of the supervisor and the testing 
of procedures from all angles before their 
actual introduction. 

When it seems necessary to introduce a 
new routine, the supervisor can use the in- 
dividual conferences of the week previous to 
the staff meeting to work through the situ- 
ation with each worker. Sometimes it is 
enough to outline the problem which the new 
routine will meet and to request the worker 
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to think it over before the staff meeting. If 
the routine is complicated or the situation 
complex, it becomes necessary to acquaint 
the worker with all the phases and implica- 
tions of the situation and the purpose and 
function of the new routine. Specific ques- 
tions can be answered, but the worker should 
be asked to save all suggestions for the staff 
meeting. 

Participation in the program of the staff 
meeting is assured when the subject to be 
discussed has first been covered in individ- 
ual conferences. No introduction to the 
routine problem need be made—a reference 
to the previous discussions will suffice. Gen- 
erally the staff meeting discussion needs only 
initiation and direction. For short routines 
no stenographer is needed, the supervisor’s 
notes can serve as the basis for later bul- 
letins. For complicated detail a stenog- 
rapher should be used to take notes and 
leave the supervisor free to follow the dis- 
cussion. Generally, few questions, leading 
or clarifying, are necessary from the super- 
visor because of the planning and thinking 
on all possible points that has preceded. 

More detailed procedures can best be 
worked through by a committee of workers, 
appointed by the group, to edit the stenog- 
rapher’s notes and to reduce the discussion 
to practical form. If the committee is used, 
it is advisable to have the committee report 
back to the staff for acceptance or rejection 
of the procedure as defined. 

After the procedure has been reduced to 
written form by the supervisor or by the 
committee of workers and staff, the most 
effective way of following through is by 
means of the individual conference again. 
Specific illustrations of the use of the pro- 
cedure will clinch its value to the worker 
and the supervisor can pick up and discuss 
fully any points the worker made in staff 
meeting. 

The recent introduction of a new pro- 
cedure—transfer entries in case records—is 
an example of this kind of participation. 
_No entries had been required, and the loss of 
time and effort on the part of workers receiving 
cases was apparent. In individual conference we 


explained to each worker that in the next staff 
meeting we would discuss transfer entries and we 
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asked each one to consider what material he needed 
in a received transfer in order to pick up the case 
with a minimum loss of time and effort. We ap- 
proached the problem from the positive rather than 
the negative viewpoint and indicated the relation- 
ship of this routine to the case work job by sug- 
gesting that hardship to the client resulted from 
the inefficient transfer of records. We also asked 
the workers to think over the minimum require- 
ments for transfer entries in terms of board and 
community inquiries. 

From the staff meeting emerged in cogent form 
and in less than ten minutes’ discussion the fol- 
lowing minima for transfer, and not only were all 
points covered that had occurred to the super- 
visors but one or two we had not even thought of. 
We closed the discussion with the suggestion that 
we review the transfers merely to see that they 
fulfilled the requirements the group had set up. 
The outline proposed by the staff is as follows: 

(1) Dictation must be up to date and present 
conditions summarized. 

(2) Location of home must, if necessary, be 
clearly stated in the write-up, and the new address 
placed on the face sheet and statistical card. 

(3) Outline uncompleted investigation and plans, 

(4) Statistical card must be complete. 

(5) Financial work sheet must be up to date. 

(6) Change of address for 600 file and Surplus 
Commodity Department must be attached. 

(7) Blue transfer card must be clipped to record. 

In later individual conferences specific details 
of this procedure were discussed and any weakness 
or misunderstanding common to several workers 
was brought up in the staff meeting. 


In evolving an outline for summarizing cases, we 
used a committee of workers to work over the 
material from the staff discussion as it was taken 
down by a stenographer. The detail and length 
of the discussion necessitated three staff and two 
committee meetings, but the acceptance of the pro- 
cedure by the staff was well worth this additional 
time. In individual conferences, we discussed the 
opportunities for using the summary outline form, 
its adaptation to Old Age Pension investigations, 
intake, and reinvestigated cases. When the State 
Office requested three Mothers’ Pension records, 
the workers were shown the opportunity for using 
the summary outline form; and a recent request 
from the State Field Representative for cases of 
Old Age Pensioners with dependent minor children 
offered another chance for use of the summary 
outline. 


By using such opportunities new routines 
and procedures can be followed through 
without creating an impression of checking 
or criticizing. 

The integrated use of individual confer- 
ences, staff meetings, and workets’ commit- 
tees as well as the utilization of the funda- 
mental principles of teaching case work are 
important, it seems to us, in developing 
functional concepts of routine and positive 
co-operation in observing new procedures. 





A Little Matter of Self-Respect 


Florence T. Waite 


E hear rather commonly that respect 

for personality is a fundamental con- 
cept in case work. Usually we are thinking 
of the client when we say this but may it 
be equally true that the case worker needs 
to have a respect for his own personality, 
his own individual mode and rate of 
development ? 

In reading case records one now and then 
comes upon pieces of work that do not ring 
true. If you rap on them they give out a 
hollow sound. I suppose that that is testi- 
mony to the engaging humanity of case 
workers as of other people. In thoroughly 
human fashion we try to model our perform- 
ance on what appears to us the most ap- 
proved and popular fashion in case work. 
If man were a less imitative animal perhaps 
we should proceed in case work, as in many 
other things, in sounder fashion. 

What happens, as a result of our facility 
in imitation, is that we too often get some 
of the externals of a method with no clear 
understanding of the concepts on which the 
method rests. Thus the method is divorced 
from realities in the individual case work 
situation and lends itself to no constructive 
use in the hands of the case worker. 

It is unfortunate that so many invidious 
distinctions have been drawn in attempting 
to describe and define dominant emphases in 
treatment: therapy, relationship, environ- 
mental approach, direct treatment, indirect 
treatment, and so on. We have drawn the 
conclusion that there are forms of case work 
which are considerably more genteel than 
others. Naturally we prefer gentility. 

That betrays us sometimes into a mere- 
tricious order of case work. We find the 
worker trying to use tools that do not lend 
themselves to his hand and that may prove 
harmful rather than helpful to the client. 
Sometimes such attempts are premature in 
that they are beyond the worker’s present 
powers. Sometimes they appear to be for- 
eign to the worker and to be no real expres- 
sion of him. 

I am wondering if it may not be true that 
each of us has a characteristic style, using 
the word in its classic sense, and if it is not 


in the harmonious development of that 
essential core of personality that we find our 
greatest satisfaction and sense of being our- 
selves in whatever we undertake. So in 
case work, it seems to me, we each may have 
our characteristic mode of approach and we 
shall do our best work only as we come to 
recognize and accept that mode. 

Please don’t misunderstand my meaning. 
Whatever one’s characteristic mode of ex- 
pression in case work may be, there will be 
the same need for a growing understanding 
of human beings, for modification of the 
thinking, feeling, and acting of the case 
worker, and for discipline of the unruly self. 
But, granting this modifying process within 
the worker, what issues should be a true 
expression of that particular worker at that 
particular stage of his development. Any- 
thing else is likely to be empty and artificial. 


I AM not saying that workers should not be 


reaching out for the new in their case work 


practice. But growth in case work powers 
is a curious thing. Like love, it sometimes 
“ laughs and flies when pressed and bidden.” 
It seems to come not by straining and striv- 
ing to scale Olympian heights, nor by efforts 
that are not right and appropriate for our- 
selves. In fact, straining and striving have 
a way of defeating their own end, for the 
worker not only creates a tension within 
himself but actually seems to get farther and 
farther away from the realities in the human 
situations he is dealing with. 

Growth comes most surely, I think, to the 
worker who holds himself receptive to new 
thinking but is not stampeded by it either 
positively or negatively ; who does not swal- 
low it hook, line, and sinker, but who keeps 
turning it over in his mind and seeing where 
it illumines or is illuminated by his experi- 
ences in working with individual human 
beings. It is a matter of absorbing experi- 
ence, of relating one experience to another, 
and building our thinking and practice as we 
go along into a kind of organic harmony and 
unity. 

In this process, whatever a person takes 
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in must be made his own before it becomes 
useful to him in his case work practice; and 
then, to be really useful, it must come forth 
in a form that is peculiarly his own, char- 
acteristic of him and his style. 

I suppose this is what bothers me when I 
see a set phrase or a stereotyped response of 
some kind running like an epidemic through 
our case records at a given time: the feeling 
that we have seized upon the externals of a 
method as used by somebody else but that 
we have not grasped the real inwardness of 
the method and made it a part of ourselves. 
Phrases will not save our case work lives 
nor even whole sentences that are just lifted 
out of somebody else’s way of saying things. 
Phrases and stock responses may actually be 
a trap for the worker since they may sound 
artificial to the client himself. 

After all, what the client is responding to 
is not merely the spoken words of the worker 
but the total impression that the worker’s 
personality makes upon him. Spoken assur- 
ances of interest and understanding are un- 
convincing if the client does not experience 
understanding and interest in the worker. 
If we want people to feel understood, then 
it is necessary actually to become a person 


who does understand. If we want clients to 
give us their confidence, we have to become 
people who inspire confidence. It can’t be 
just a matter of verbal acrobatics or unas- 
similated methods and techniques borrowed 
from somebody else. 

In the attainment of this understanding 
and in the finding of better and more signifi- 
cant ways of being helpful to troubled people 
we must, I think, travel individual routes 
and at our own rate of speed. I am mainly 
concerned that the progress of each staff 
member should be a sound progress for him 
individually and that it should be free of 
pretentiousness at each step of the way. 
Perhaps we might find satisfaction in being 
able to say, at any point along the road, 
“This work is as good as I know how to do 
at the present time. It seems to represent 
me at my present best, and it seems to be 
characteristically mine. Next year, when I 
have experienced more, felt more, thought 
more, studied more, observed more, and 
practiced more, I shall hope to find more 
depth and significance in my work. I shall 
hope to find, too, that it is still characteristi- 
cally mine and not a superficial imitation of 
something or somebody else.” 


The Use of Credit in Socio-Economic Treatment 


Amy Jacob Goell 


RECALL a case in which a certain social 

agency decided to hold off relief in order 
to force a competent though indolent painter 
to get work. The family, consisting of Mr. 
and Mrs. H and their seven children, rang- 
ing in age from three to thirteen years, had 
already incurred debts amounting to well 
over $2,000. Mr. H’s earnings averaged 
$45 a week during the busy season which 
lasted six months each year. 

On one of my visits, Mrs. H asked me 
how she might raise money for immediate 
food needs. I suggested that she obtain 
credit from her grocer, then proceeded to 
discuss her other problems with her. Dur- 
ing the conversation, we were interrupted 
by Abie, aged 7, who demanded two cents 
to buy an ice-cream cone, a necessity to him 
on a broiling hot June afternoon. Mrs. H 
refused, as she had no money in the house. 
Abie argued with her but without success. 
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All of a sudden, he became quiet and walked 
out. We continued. Five minutes later, he 
reappeared, triumphantly licking the coveted 
cone. 

“Where did you get it, Abie?” I asked. 

“T trusted it at the candy-man,” he 
replied. 

There was nothing I could say to the 
child, as it would promptly be followed by a 
demand for relief which I could not logically 
refuse, but the results of our policy in this 
case were all too evident. I paused to think 
how Abie would go about getting a new suit 
when he grew older, but comforted myself 
with the thought that at least his creditors 
would have some protection in their right 
of repossession. 

I then began to give some thought as to 
what social workers’ attitudes should be 
toward the matter of credit and on examin- 
ing some current policies became somewhat 
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uneasy. I realized that, in arriving at any 
fair policy, the entire question should be 
approached from three angles, that of the 
client, his creditor, and the agency, all of 
whom are affected by any policy formulated 
regarding this matter. 


L OOKING at the problem from the client’s 
point of view, we come to realize that he 
wishes in some way to be relieved of his 
burden of debt. This does not necessarily 
mean debt cancellation or reduction, but it 
does mean the formulation of some definite 
plan of repayment. He also wishes to be 
relieved of the necessity of incurring debts 
that he knows he cannot pay. Unless he 
can be assured of both of these, he gradually 
becomes careless of his obligations and re- 
quests loans which in reality are outright 
demands for aid, and loses his standing in 
the community as a responsible citizen. 

Creditors, of course, wish debts paid and 
do not wish to be forced into granting credit 
on a basis that is unsound from a business 
point of view. Any policy that forces appli- 
cants for relief to exhaust their full credit 
resources places an unfair burden on the 
kindlier grocer or landlord and in reality 
forces him to give charity in the name of 
credit. It also forces the community as a 
whole to carry this burden in the form of 
losses and increased prices instead of as 
relief, and forces it to underestimate the true 
cost of its relief program. For, whether we 
believe it or not, the minimum costs of main- 
taining our citizenry are borne by us in one 
form or another, since a family depending 
on creditors for its support while it may be 
statistically independent, is in reality just as 
dependent as though it were receiving pub- 
lic funds; by attempting to shift the burden 
we may cut apparent relief costs, but the 
actual burdens remain the same. 

As to the agency, we all know that it is 
not its function to pay all the obligations of 
its clients but, since a family’s rehabilita- 
tion includes its solvency, it is necessary 
that some definite policy toward this matter 
be worked out. In the cases where it can- 
not give immediate relief, because of the 
necessity for proper investigation, it should 
guarantee credit, to cover budgetary needs, 
to all cases later accepted for relief. In 
cases where there are still assets or small 
incomes also, the agency should help clients 
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use them to the best advantage, toward both 
current and past expenses. 


PRESENT relief practices in general force 
clients to use all their resources toward de- 
fraying current expenses and give no con- 
sideration whatsoever to creditors who have 
enabled clients to get along without relief 
for a period of time. This policy has even 
been carried to the point where relief was 
denied where there was any evidence of 
having paid debts even a short time prior 
to application. Any such policy tends to 
place a client in a peculiar position in the 
community, as well as to destroy any re- 
sponsibility he might have had toward his 
obligations. 

When an agency assumes any responsi- 
bility for expenses for which no allowance 
is permitted because of legal or other restric- 
tions, but for which clients should be per- 
mitted to borrow, it is necessary to work 
out a general policy as to how far it will go 
and what types of obligations it will con- 
sider valid. This might be criticized as per- 
mitting too great a dictation by an agency 
over its clients’ standards of living, but on 
the other hand it is necessary in curbing 
extravagances and wasteful expenditures. 
A reasonable policy would be to limit such 
expenditures only to items not furnished by 
the agency, but necessary in a given case as 
part of a case work plan. 

As to standards for determining whether 
a family should be permitted to use its 
credit, we may well look to the personal 
finance companies for guidance. They have 
worked out over a period of years principles 
to guide them in making loans. Loans are 
made by them only to those who have shown 
a willingness and an ability to repay. 
“ Willingness ” is determined by a family’s 
past record, whether it has met its obliga- 
tions when it was in a position to do so; 
“ ability,’ by the margin of income over 
expenses that could safely be allotted to this 
purpose. 

Use of credit should be encouraged only 
if there is a small income to cover any 
assumed or past indebtedness and to pay it 
over a period of time, or where there is a 
strong probability that a family will again 
become self-supporting within a reasonable 
time and will have an income large enough 
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so that there will be a sufficient margin 
above expenses to cover the loan. 

A realization that a client’s credit rela- 
tionships do not cease as soon as he gets on 
relief, but continue through that period and 


are a strong influence toward his ultimate 
rehabilitation will perhaps help us realize 
that our attitude toward these obligations 
accelerates or retards his progress toward 
complete financial independence. 


Acceptable Neighborhoods or New-type Slums for 
Minority Groups? 
John P. Murchison 


HE Federal Low-rent Housing Pro- 

gram, designed to point the way in pro- 
viding decent abodes and neighborhoods for 
low-income tenants at rentals that will per- 
mit healthy, balanced family budgets, at 
present calls for 50 projects in 38 cities at a 
total outlay of about $135,000,000. 

To assure the cultural as well as the busi- 
ness success of its program, considerable 
attention has been given by the Housing 
Division not only to the provision of the 
proper material facilities in the various 
projects but also to such programs of neigh- 
borhood integration as will make for true 
communal living. Programs that generally 
will widen the present horizon of the low- 
income tenants selected and give them a 
true desire for wholesome community life 
are needed. How can such programs be 
provided ? 

Because there are local adaptations in the 
manners of living that are peculiar to each 
geographic or cultural sector of the popula- 
tion, programs in the various projects must 
be such as will not only prevent generally a 
reversion to slum habits but also provide for 
the proper analyses, interpretations, and 
adjustments of the cultural as well as the 
geographic differences between and among 
the various groups’ to be housed. Gen- 
erally, to provide proper analyses and inter- 
pretations of and adjustment procedures for 
these differences, the co-operation of compe- 
tent local authorities or of other competent 
local agencies is essential. Specifically, the 


*Those individuals who generally are accepted 
in the United States as representative Americans 
constitute the majority group. For a cultural dif- 
ferentiation of the various minority groups in the 
United States, see Donald R. Young: American 
Minority Peoples, owe and Brothers, New 
York, 1932, Chapters 1, 4, 6, 14 and 17. 
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unrestricted co-operation of competent rep- 
resentation from the various groups to be 
housed also is essential for successful ad- 
ministrative control and management of 
these groups. 

To point out in some detail how programs 
that will make for wholesome community 
life in the various projects can be provided, 
this paper will attempt to show (1) that 
there are important cultural differences be- 
tween the majority group and the various 
minority groups in this country, (2) the 
requirements of good administrative control 
and management in majority-group projects, 
and (3) the additional requirements, be- 
cause of cultural differences, needed for 
successful administrative control and man- 
agement of minority-group projects. 


IN its community aspects, the Low-rent 
Housing Program largely resolves itself into 
procedures for adjusting problems of family 
and neighborhood integration. Because there 
are generally in American life discrepancies 
between the cultural opportunities and con- 
tacts afforded minority groups and those 
afforded the majority group, family and 
neighborhood problems of minority groups 
are somewhat different in their cultural 
aspects from those of the majority group. 
These minority problems, mostly because of 
their cultural differences, too often are incor- 
rectly interpreted by individuals of the ma- 
jority group. It is, for instance, too often 
assumed by the majority group and too often 
supported only by common consent that the 
family life of minority groups in the United 
States is not all that it should be. Frequently 
ill-considered comments are made, such as: 

Negroes are a highly immoral people; immi- 


grants from southern Europe mistreat, overwork 
and tyrannize their wives and children. Indians 
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shift heavy work to their wives and take little 
interest in normal domestic affairs. Mexicans 
spend most of their spare time courting women to 
whom they are not married to the neglect of a 
squalling brood and a slovenly wife at home. 
Chinese and Filipinos in this country seldom are 
married and spend too much time with American 
girls of a doubtful character. 


These and other notions of a similar nature 
are a part of the American tradition. For 
a few of such notions, there is some basis in 
fact; most of them, however, are mere de- 
lusions. In most instances, these delusions 
are due to analysis from a point of view 
which does not allow for cultural differences. 

Now to make the point about the differ- 
ence between cultural opportunities and con- 
tacts for minority groups and those for the 
majority group concrete, the rapid urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization of life in America 
need only be pointed out. American life has 
been standardized with great rapidity on a 
pattern set by urban and industrial values. 
In 1870, three-fourths of the American 
people were rural. Today, approximately 
three-fourths of the American people are 
urbanized ; and the conditions of life in many 
small places are more highly urbanized than 
they were in the larger places a generation 
ago. The transition for minority group life 
generally, while moving along with the gen- 
eral trend, has not been as rapid. More than 
50 per cent of the Negro population in this 
country, for instance, is still rural; and only 
during the past two decades has the Negro 
with his simple and somewhat loose familial 
and social organizations migrated en masse 
to the cities, where he literally has been 
hurled into the cultural maelstrom that has 
resulted from the rapid technological ad- 
vance in urban centers. 

For minority groups, such physical 
changes have meant participation in equally 
complex changes of the general cultural 
order and shifts in psychological attitudes. 
Usually these psychological changes are 
obvious and almost immediate adjustments 
dictated by changes to and in the material 
culture. The routine of the industrial 
worker, for instance, obviously is dictated 
by the needs of industry. No less obviously, 
in many instances, the worker’s thinking is 
a quasi-product of the industrial technique. 
The greater the contact with this technique, 
the greater its influence in molding acquired 


traits. The barring of some minority groups 
from such cultural influences accounts in a 
very large way for the cultural differences 
between these minority groups and the ma- 
jority group. 


WHAT are the requirements for good ad- 
ministrative control and management in 
majority-group projects? 

Generally, for men and women who have 
been accustomed most if not all their lives 
to slum environments, there must be pro- 
vided creative leisure-time facilities that 
(1) may be used to control and re-educate 
indirectly, and (2) may lead to such self- 
control as will result in new folkways that 
will prevent the recurrence of former slum 
conditions. Many of the present slum 
dwellers have migrated from foreign and 
rural districts and are unfamiliar with mod- 
ern sanitation and other urban requirements. 
Many are completely ignorant of the uses of 
the simplest, modern technical appliances 
and other facilities provided in modern 
houses and communities. Moreover, their 
present deteriorated environments force 
upon them a low degree of aesthetic finesse 
and morality and make the setting up of 
wholesome practices virtually impossible. 

There, indeed, are forces within these 
people to be reckoned with as well as forces 
without them. Their ways of belief and 
action, of judgment, and of attendant emo- 
tional disposition of like and dislike are not 
easily modified after they once have taken 
shape; and they cannot be modified directly. 
However, because their bad habits are 
acquired and not hereditary traits, there is 
possibility of subordinating these habits as 
well as their low standards of choice to the 
standards of better environments. Such 
acquired traits have been changed indirectly 
through the intermediary of a new environ- 
ment and by modifying conditions, (1) by 
an intelligent selecting and weighting of 
activities and objects which engage attention 
and which influence the fulfilment of desires, 
and (2) by indirectly guiding individual 
participation in conjoint activities.? 

The days of formal education for the ma- 
jority of these adult tenants are over and 
further advancement best can be obtained by 


*Cf. John Dewey: Human Nature and Conduct, 
The Modern Library, New York, 1930, Part Two. 
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providing facilities that create a spontaneous 
and intimate group atmosphere. This means 
the establishment of neighborhood programs 
that will express the collective will as well as 
develop in tenants ideals of initiative, re- 
sponsibility, democratic participation, and 
the higher values of life. Robert A. Woods ® 
has said that neighborhood programs pro- 
vide “ creative centers in which a fresh and 
vital phase of the future American culture 
is to come into being—including the best of 
what our systems of higher education can 
furnish, but finding higher meaning and sug- 
gestion in every aspect of life roundabout 
them, and seeking . . . every contribution 
that the neighbors may be encouraged to 
make toward a finer local sentiment.” This 
does not mean that over-emphasis should be 
laid on the active participation of tenants in 
community programs, for it would be unfor- 
tunate if tenants came to look upon these 
programs as a sort of subtle form of “ capi- 
talistic feudalism.” Proper indirect guid- 
ance and stimulation from the management, 
however, should create in them a sense of 
communal living and a desire for the success 
of their neighborhood activities. 

For the children of these men and women, 
there must be provided proper recreational 
and educational facilities if former slum con- 
ditions and habits are to be prevented. 
Where children are left to their own devices 
in organizing and directing their recreation, 
generally there results an early acquisition 
of unwholesome social practices, leading to 
moral and physical deterioration. When 
children are happily absorbed in well- 
planned and supervised leisure-time activi- 
ties, they have little thought or time for 
conduct that is socially undesirable or per- 
sonally demoralizing. Without suitable pro- 
vision for wholesome release of excess 
energy into socially approved channels, their 
enthusiasm generally finds outlets of an anti- 
social nature. 

The provision of proper educational facili- 
ties will be largely a matter for the public 
school systems. Courses in economic and 
social co-operation, in home-making, and in 
character education should be offered, along 
with civics, sanitation, and other courses that 


*Robert A. Woods: The Neighborhood in 
Nation Building, Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 
1923, page 312. 
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will develop in children a desire for whole- 
some community life. Because these proj- 
ects will be a part of the larger local com- 
munities in which they are developed, such 
courses will result in the general public 
good; and the public should provide for 
their development through the public school 
system. Excellent material in social be- 
havior for laboratory purposes, moreover, 
will be provided by the various projects. 
Consequently, in cities like Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, these projects could be 
linked definitely with the social science divi- 
sions of the institutions of learning for the 
mutual benefit of both the schools and the 
projects. 

Studies of delinquency reveal that the ma- 
jority of delinquents are to be found in slum 
areas where children have had to use alleys 
and streets for play activities. Shaw and 
McKay, in their ecological study * of “ de- 
linquency areas” in Chicago, and others ° 
present data that go far toward establishing 
the destructive influences of deteriorating 
environments upon the social conduct of 
those exposed to such environments. 

The Housing Division, therefore, either 
through existing opportunities or through 
construction and operation, is trying to pro- 
vide adequate, wholesome recreational and 
educational facilities, conveniently located 
and properly organized and _ supervised. 
Existing facilities and programs, where 
these are adequate and accessible, are prefer- 
able in order to keep down costs—despite 
the fact that property of the federal govern- 
ment used for these purposes will not be 
taxed. 

These housing projects, it is expected, will 
greatly curtail the heavy upkeep of jails, 
hospitals, juvenile courts, fire and police pro- 
tection, and so on, in most of the cities in 
which projects will be established. Gener- 


‘Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay: 
“Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency,” Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, Report of Crime, Washington, 1931, 
No. 13, Vol. II, Chapter II-IV. 

5 Mabel A. Elliot: A Correlation Between Rate 
of Juvenile Delinquency and Racial Heterogeneity; 
H. W. Thurston: Delinquency and Spare Time, 
The Survey Committee of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, Cleveland, 1918; and Frederick H. Thrasher, 
aap Gang: University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1927. 
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ally, this upkeep ° exceeds by far the taxes 
now received from slum areas. The situa- 
tions in Chicago, Boston, and Cleveland, for 
instance, are indicative of the tremendous 
drains caused by slum conditions in many 
American cities. Chicago, in 1931, paid out 
$3,200,000 to provide routine municipal 
services for a slum area, but received only 
$1,191,352 in taxes from the area in 1931, 
and only $586,061 in 1933. The actual tax 
receipts, after three years, amounted to only 
one-sixth of the expense. Boston, in 1934, 
paid out $310,624 to service a slum area and 
received from it only $44,800 in taxes. The 
loss on this area was almost seven times the 
income. In Cleveland recently the municipal 
expenditure in a slum area amounted to 
$1,351,000 annually, with returns from 
taxes annually only $225,000—the annual 
loss here was about five times the income. 

Aside from lessening the drains caused by 
slum conditions, there are other benefits such 
as municipal improvements which are being 
provided gratis by the federal government: 
Most of these project-areas are marked by 
poor street conditions; the Housing Divi- 
sion is spending in connection with these 
projects millions of dollars for pavement 
and street repairs, sewers, landscaping, and 
so on. Much of this improvement is in 
streets that serve the communities surround- 
ing the projects. 

A somewhat different type of management 
is needed in these projects from that used 
by individual owners of property who are 
operating for profit. In addition to possess- 
ing most of the vocational attributes of the 
owner-manager, the low-rent housing mana- 
ger, since his program presages a new mode 
of life for the tenants, must also possess 
those of a trained and experienced social 
engineer. He not only is responsible for the 
economic success of the project but also for 
securing the optimum social returns both 
for the project and the community. His 
duties should include (1) the selection and 
allocation of tenants in such manner as to 
_ stabilize the inhabitants of the project and 
assure appropriate social and community 
amenities, (2) the collection of rents in such 
a way as to deal with tenant problems as 


*See address by Secretary Harold L. Ickes be- 
fore the American Civic Association, Cincinnati, 
May 22, 1935, Publicity Section, P.W.A. Housing 
Division, Washington. 


they arise and thus curtail tenant turnover, 
and (3) the engendering of home and civic 
pride in a natural and agreeable manner. In 
addition to this, he is responsible for all 
maintenance, repairs, and adjustments to be 
made for tenants. This work, consequently, 
requires (1) a high degree of security in 
tenure and (2) a specialized training, both 
theoretical and practical in scope, which 
should include the legal, business, and tech- 
nical requirements for property manage- 
ment, and, in addition, training in practical 
social administration. 


WHAT are the additional requirements 
for successful administrative control and 
management of minority-group projects? 

Because of such cultural differences be- 
tween the majority group and the minority 
groups as we have indicated, it is improbable 
that members of the majority group will ade- 
quately understand the feelings, emotions, 
beliefs, problems, and reactions of the groups 
to which they do not belong. Management 
problems that are colored by minority cul- 
tural aspects are generally interpreted by 
members of the majority group in the light 
of their own cultural background. 

This misinterpretation occasionally re- 
sults in the location of projects in areas that 
are either physically undesirable or poorly 
articulated with the existing social forces 
and facilities provided for minority groups.” 
It often results in the point of view (as is 
the case at present in connection with the 
construction of the housing project in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana) that it is quite equitable 
for workmen of the majority group to be 
given considerably more than their just 
share of the employment opportunities pro- 
vided in the construction of these proj- 
ects; and it occasionally results in the 
planning and construction of projects for 
minority group families that are not so effi- 
ciently serviced and appointed as those for 
majority group families. Generally, also, 


*The Negro project in Charleston, S. C., is 
located in a “ made” section of the city, used until 
recently as a city dump and surrounded by marshy 
areas on which boats are the means of trans- 
portation when the tide is in. The Negro projects 
in Memphis, Tenn., and Jacksonville, Fla., are 
virtually isolated from the Negro colleges, high 
schools, civic and welfare organizations, churches, 
businesses, and the better residential sections for 
Negroes in these cities. 
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this misinterpretation breeds racial ani- 
mosity and will jeopardize the success of 
housing projects for minority groups. To 
prevent or offset this misinterpretation, 
there should be competent and adequate 
representation from the minority groups to 
be housed on the various housing authorities 
and advisory committees in all cities in 
which projects will be constructed for 
minority groups. 

In some few instances* where projects 
are being constructed in Negro. problem- 
areas, Negro members have been included 
in the local advisory committees. In no 
instance, however, to the knowledge of the 
writer, are Negroes included in the local 
housing authorities. 

In recognition of cultural differences the 
Housing Division has, however, insisted 
upon the training of Negroes in the manage- 
ment school for low-rent projects now being 
conducted by the National Association of 
Housing Officials in Washington. Of the 
36 persons accepted for the first course, 14 
are Negroes. Four Negroes are included in 
the staff of instruction. This is an essential 
recognition; and, because of the “ mar- 
ginal” nature of the entire low-rent pro- 
gram, the various local authorities could 
follow very profitably in the wake of the 
Housing Division on this important point. 


* Atlanta, New York, and Washington, D. C., 
are among these. 


FOR the success of the entire program, 
adjustments that will result in a new mode 
of life for inveterate slum dwellers must 
come. Unsympathetic or paternalistic local 
attempts to force them “from above” may 
result not only in family suffering and fail- 
ure but also in the creation of larger and 
new-type slums. These adjustments best 
can be effected by competent, understanding 
local agencies, so constituted as to be able 
constantly to recognize cultural differences 
in groups and to evaluate the low-rent pro- 
gram in relation to the feelings, emotions, 
beliefs, problems, and folkways of the vari- 
ous groups to be housed. 

Local programs that will make for whole- 
some community life can be provided 
through intelligent, indirect guidance of the 
tenants in the creation for themselves of 
spontaneous, optimum neighborhood atmos- 
pheres. This guidance must recognize that 
there are important cultural differences be- 
tween the majority group and the various 
minority groups in the country and must 
understand thoroughly (1) the require- 
ments of good administrative control and 
management, and (2) where minority 
groups are to be housed, the additional re- 
quirements for the successful handling of 
projects for these groups. Only thus may 
these projects be expected to provide accept- 
able, integrated neighborhoods rather than 
new-type slums. 


Emergency Housing Problems of Hardin County, Iowa 


Pearl June Tate 


ARDIN, an agricultural county with a 

population of 22,947, is located in 
central Iowa. It has 15 small towns. 
Eldora, the county seat, has a population of 
3,200, and Iowa Falls, twenty miles north of 
Eldora, 4,112; the other towns range from 
57 to 1,524. 

A large percentage of the residents of 
these towns have been tenant farmers who 
lived on a farm in a house that was supplied 
by the farmer, were given a monthly wage, 
milk, a garden, chickens, and perhaps sev- 
eral pigs. The owner farmers themselves 
have been pressed severely the last two or 
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three years and are unable to keep hired 
help, as they can get day work done more 
cheaply. When these tenant farmers moved 
to the small towns they were unable to get 
employment with privately owned concerns 
and were forced to seek employment from 
the relief agency in the form of work relief. 
The men work eight hours a day, three or 
four days a week, leaving a great amount of 
idle time to visit pool halls and beer parlors, 
or to engage in conversation on the street 
corners. Only the ambitious and those who 
care to be independent have made special 
efforts to secure jobs. 
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Town life has become very attractive to 
the majority of the former tenant farmers 
and it is difficult to induce them to return to 
the farm for work. Then too, the farmers 
pay such a meager wage that they are unable 
to compete with the wages given men on 
work relief for a few short hours. The 
farmers are not paying any higher wages 
than they were two years ago when the de- 
pression was at its peak and they exploit 
their hired help to such a degree that a man 
is discouraged and unwilling to work sixteen 
hours a day every day in the month while the 
man on relief works ten eight-hour days a 
month for the same wage. 

In the last three years there has been no 
building done in Hardin County, by either 
private or public concerns. The natural in- 
crease of population has caused an acute 
housing problem. During the months of 
April and May, 1935, there were fourteen 
evictions: six families were undesirable in 
the community and no landlord would rent 
to them; the other eight were able to secure 
houses for themselves. The burden of the 
undesirables fell completely on the County 
and the question arose as to what to do in 
order to give these people a place to live. 
Box cars were considered, but they would 
have to be brought into the County, repairs 
made, and they would have been too small 
and expensive for practical use. Tents 
were thought of but were eliminated because 
of rains, windstorms, health and sanitary 
conditions, and the fact that they could be 
used only during summer months. 

The families were being allowed to re- 
main in their former homes until the County 
could get a place for them to live, their land- 
lords threatening that it would have to be 
done as soon as possible or the families 
would be set on the street. No federal 
money was available to meet this emergent 
situation, 

After careful consideration and thought 
by the Board of Supervisors and Director 
of Relief of the County it was decided that 
emergency houses would be built, both in 
Eldora and lowa Falls where the problems 
were acute, using money from the limited 
Poor Fund. Land was secured in each 
town from the town authorities at the rate 
of $5 per year. In Eldora four small cot- 
tages were built, two 22 by 18 feet, one 24 


by 18 feet, and one 26 by 18 feet. Each 
cottage is composed of two bedrooms and one 
large room which is kitchen and living-room. 
Separate toilets have been built for each 
family and one outside water faucet is avail- 
able for all families. The cottages are 
located two blocks from the central part of 
town. 

The building in Iowa Falls was con- 
structed as one large building with four 
apartments. Each of these apartments is 
composed of two bedrooms and one large 
room for a kitchen and living-room. There 
are outside individual toilets and one out- 
side water faucet here also. 

The houses were completed in about three 
and one-half weeks. Five families were 
immediately moved into the apartments in 
Iowa Falls, two families (father and son) 
moving into one apartment. At the com- 
pletion of the houses in Eldora only one 
family was moved but the other three houses 
were later filled by evicted families. 

Below is an itemized list of expenditures 
for the houses in both Eldora and Iowa 
Falls: 

Cost oF Retier Houses 


Eldora 


$257.75 
33.45 


ie abor.. e 
Water installation 
Lumber. 1,295.52 
Hardware.. Pee ee 23.71 
Hauling. . rere 1.50 
Insurance per year ; 


NN 456-015 Wea aes . $1,623.93 


Iowa Falls 
$344.52 


12.89 
44.43 


Labor.. 

Water installation 
Hardware.. 
Lumber. . 

Hauling . 

Sand and "gravel. 
Insurance per year 


ee area 


Grand Total 


We did not build these houses expecting 
them to be used over a period of years but 
we did realize that we had an emergency 
situation to meet and met it as adequately as 
possible nor would we foster the idea of 
building slums in rural Iowa or of encour- 
aging able bodied citizens to rely on the 
County for their homes and for rent. 

The families that we have placed in these 
houses have never been able to measure up 
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. $1,636.49 
$3,260.42 
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to the standards of the community and will 
probably always be public relief charges. 
There is no vacant house available in the 
County and one family that has just been 
evicted and is now living in a barn brings us 
face to face again with the housing problem. 
Shall we continue building emergency 
houses or shall we hope that federal funds 
will soon be available in order to build more 
substantial houses? Local funds are so 


limited that it would be impossible to build 
houses adequately unless federal aid were 
extended for this purpose. 

A survey of the houses has been made by 
a representative from the state office in Des 
Moines and from the Iowa State Planning 
Board and a report is to be submitted to 
Harry Hopkins at Washington in the hope 
that some plan will be formulated to enable 
us to build houses from federal funds. 


Exploratory Notes 
Francis H. McLean 


A Family Agency Serves the Schools 


FAMILY agency in a small community 

of 15,000 is experimenting with several 
different approaches to the social needs of 
school children in the local schools. The 
first is a consultation with teachers who are 
puzzled by the behavior of individual chil- 
dren in the classroom or playground, where 
the worker has no contact with the children. 


She discusses various aspects of the trouble- 
some behavior with the teacher and makes 
suggestions as to its causes and possible 


simple methods of alleviation. Frequently 
the worker is able to be of greater assistance 
in these consultation cases because her other 
contacts in the community have given her 
definite though indirect information about 
the general family situation. Another ap- 
proach is where the worker has a consulta- 
tive relation with the teacher and the parent 
but no contact with the child. A _ third 
approach is afforded by the teacher’s refer- 
ring the child for direct case work service. 
Frequent conferences between teacher and 
worker are the basis for determining which 
type of service will be useful in different 
specific situations. 

The case worker gives some illustrations 
of the first two approaches : 

Cases in which we have acted in a consultant 
capacity only, with no parent or child contact, have 
been treated mainly through the principals of the 
lower schools. The problems have been fairly 
simple ones, of classroom or playground behavior 
in which suggestions to the principal as to how to 
approach the child or to interpret the situation to 
the parent or to the teacher had to be sufficient. 


One difficulty is the lack of necessary information 
as to earlier school history which, unless one can 
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trace it back through previous teachers who are 
good at remembering and even better at observing, 
confines itself to records of grades. (It so hap- 
pens that in our comparatively small community 
the family has often been known to us in some 
other connection, so that we are not always entirely 
in the dark as to the family picture.) Another 
difficulty is the fact that direct contact with the 
teacher is not always feasible, as tradition tends to 
delegate the duties of go-between to the principal. 

Louis, a boy of twelve, had had a good record 
in school, up to the 6th grade. His background 
was a much deprived family with good standards 
and excellent morale. -Intermittently on relief over 
a period of years, they have maintained an un- 
usually fine spirit and indomitable courage, and are 
now experiencing success under the Rural Re- 
habilitation Administration. Last winter Louis 
“ suddenly ” (thus it was described by the teacher) 
refused to rise while reciting. The usual correc- 
tive procedure was of no avail and Louis persist- 
ently kept his seat. His work was definitely not 
up to past achievements. After getting from the 
principal as complete a picture as possible of the 
class as a whole and of Louis in his relationship to 
them, we suggested that for the present, no further 
issue be made of the insubordination. Louis’ 
clothes at best were shabby and inadequate, most 
of them handed down from an older brother. We 
knew from our intermittent contact with the 
family that Louis was of all the children (he is 
the middle one of five) the shy and withdrawn one 
and especially sensitive to the family’s meager 
existence. The previous summer we had had the 
opportunity to give him a two weeks’ camp experi- 
ence to which he had responded in a remarkable 
way. He had been outstanding in the group, had 
accomplished much during the time in question and 
had won the favorable comment of all the leaders. 
We attributed much of this reaction to the fact 
that because of uniformity of equipment he had 
felt himself really as one among equals, that his 
return to school was an unfavorable contrast and 
made him even more clothes conscious than his 
progressing adolescence would warrant. As the 
family was always in need of clothing it was a 
simple matter to “ease in” sufficiently to include 
some better school clothes for Louis. Shortly 
after these were in use Louis unobtrusively “ rose 
to the occasion” and no further disturbance 
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occurred. We were of course careful that his 
appearance was maintained on this less shabby 
level. His work improved quite markedly and this 
year he is reported as doing very well. 

This is a very simple instance in which we were 
able to help because of previous knowledge of the 
boy’s home situation but there have been others 
that were new to us where problem and solution 
were even more simple. 

There were two cases in the Junior High School 
where no relationship with the child was attempted 
and contact was maintained only with parent and 
principal. 

We have never even seen Arnold B, who entered 
the 8th grade a few days after he was fourteen. 
His 7th grade averages were all in the middle 70's. 
In geography he had achieved an 85 and in manual 
training 86. During the first weeks of the new 
term his work was about equal to that of the pre- 
vious year but by the end of October he was losing 
ground very fast. The case was referred to us in 
December when Arnold was doing practically no 
work at all. It was not possible to get a really 
detailed picture of his school life beyond the fact 
that he was not withdrawn, got along well with 
other pupils, his general behavior was good, with 
occasional impertinence to women teachers and 
much better adjustment to men teachers with one 
of whom he had daily contact. For this man, who 
taught physical training and mathematics, he had 
great admiration. In our contacts with the mother 
we learned that Arnold had always been a sickly 
child, that during the past year he had grown 
beyond his strength (he was far overheight and 
much underweight) and had lost much school be- 
cause of periodic illnesses, traceable more or less 
to over-fatigue and lack of resistance. We found 
the mother an interested and intelligent person 
who, before her marriage, had held a civil service 
position in another state. 

Her first husband, Arnold’s father, had died of 
tuberculosis when the boy was about six. Four 
years later she had married a railroad man 17 years 
older than herself. There were no other children. 
While on the surface the home atmosphere was 
fairly harmonious, Arnold’s lack of success in 
school was obviously attributed by the step-father 
to the mother’s spoiling. He himself took no active 
part in Arnold’s supervision, but frequently voiced 
his disapproval and displeasure to the mother. At 
home Arnold was much more of a problem than at 
school. He was surly, unco-operative, unmanage- 
able. He had sufficient spending money and ade- 
quate recreational activities. His outside interests 
and contacts were normal and presented no prob- 
lem. There were no delinquent tendencies of any 
sort. Arnold had often talked about leaving school 
but his mother would not hear of this; the principal 
had given her a fairly comprehensive picture of 
her son’s abilities, and she accepted his mental test 
rating quite intelligently and felt no resentment 
toward the school. She did feel, however, that he 
must remain and at least make a passing grade. 
She agreed with the principal that there was some 
other factor than dullness or laziness in Arnold’s 
difficulty. 

Retracing in detail, with her and with the prin- 
cipal independently of each other, the months prior 
to our contact, rather significant facts were brought 
out. The step-father was becoming increasingly 
impatient with Arnold’s physical pampering—again 
not so much toward Arnold directly as through 
the mother. According to him any boy of that age 


should be “ mastered.” Arnold had wanted to earn 
some money and as outdoor interests were desir- 
able, a few chickens were bought. They were to 
be Arnold’s responsibility, but after they were 
installed the step-father took the whole project 
over and thereafter Arnold refused to do anything 
in the way of co-operating in household affairs, 
The second occurrence was even more significant, 
Late in the spring of the 7th grade term a lecture 
on tuberculosis had been given at the school. We 
found evidence that Arnold suffered serious emo- 
tional disturbances after this lecture although he 
never discussed it with anyone. 

Suggestions for treatment and the procedure can 
be summed up briefly. Through the family doctor 
interviews were arranged, X-rays were taken and 
interpreted to the boy, and every attempt was 
made by the physician to free him from his fears 
of tuberculosis by a definite understanding of his 
own condition (which showed no trace of the 
disease). 

Since failure for the term was inevitable, his 
removal from the school was advised. As _ his 
mother had maintained an active and friendly rela- 
tionship with her first husband’s family, living in 
a southern state, it was easy to arrange for Arnold 
to visit them for an indefinite period. Repetition 
of the 8th grade in another setting seems to pre- 
sent no special difficulties. So far he is doing much 
better than passing work and seems to be happier 
and more secure. His health has greatly improved. 


Her teachers described Eleanore as a charming 
child with beautiful manners, lovely to look at, and 
faithful in her work. Her standing was in the 
lower scale of the upper third and this record was 
consistent throughout her school life. When the 
case was referred to us by the principal, a per- 
sistent depression, a lagging of interests, and les- 
sened achievement had been noted for some time. 
The mother had been consulted at school but the 
teacher felt that nothing had been achieved. 

As some years previous we had had a very brief 
contact with Eleanore’s mother, resuming this with 
her was very simple. Four years ago Mrs. T had 
been deserted by her husband. Support from him 
was small and irregular and she was obliged to go 
to work. As she had been deeply attached to him, 
his infidelity and delinquencies were a devastating 
experience—not only because of her personal dis- 
appointment, but because of her sensitiveness to 
community opinion. The fact that she came from 
a home of excellent standards and respectability 
intensified this experience. 

Of the three attractive children, all girls, 
Eleanore was the oldest. In withdrawing from 
other contacts the mother had centered all her crav- 
ing for companionship on this oldest child. All 
her troubles, all her plans were discussed with her. 
In fact, she shared everything with her children 
except their pleasures. She saw to it that they 
had all the necessary outside contacts and recre- 
ation but she herself was entirely apart from it all. 
This situation was resting as a heavy weight on 
Eleanore. In her close relationship and her deep 
sympathy with her mother she was gradually ab- 
sorbing the resentment, the shame, and the feeling 
of inferiority. 

During a long series of contacts with the mother 
we attempted to give her some insight into what 
was happening to her daughter. This woman is a 
thoroughly fine person, intelligent, and altogether 
respected and even admired in the community. 
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Through utilizing all available resources a re- 
socialization has been attempted. Mrs. T is again 
going to church and Sunday-school, has resumed 
earlier satisfying contacts, and is definitely sharing 
in her children’s pleasure. Her close relationship 
with Eleanore is gradually being crowded out and 
the home atmosphere is notably different. Some 
of Eleanore’s previous radiance has returned and 
her school life is reported much happier, really 
satisfying, and more successful. 


None of these three children showed ob- 
vious anti-social behavior—the only evidence 
of underlying problems was their failure to 
make progress in school. 

In describing her experiments the worker 
emphasizes the fact that it is still too soon 
to draw any conclusions either as to results 
or as to future possibilities of these efforts: 


During the last winter I have been able to do 
only a bit of ground work. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that this is a field which, when considered as 
a part of a family service program, has definite 
possibilities of fruitfulness. As yet I have not 
been able to contact all the teachers, as my progress 
must be subject to opportunity rather than to plan. 
Our position is, after all, in some respects that 
of an intruder until our possible contribution can 
be demonstrated. Until we can release the younger 
teachers, especially, from the idea that accepting 
help on some of their problems from an outside 
source (a “ visiting teacher” as such has fewer of 
these handicaps) is not necessarily an admission 
of a failure on their part, our road is bound to be 
somewhat difficult. I am emphasizing this espe- 
cially because it is so essentially a part of the pro- 
gram as a whole and has such far-reaching results. 

During this present school term we find an in- 


crease in the cases referred. Contacts are still 
made primarily through the principal, whom we see 
at an appointed time each week. We are, however, 
having calls from teachers at other times when we 
arrange for appointments. In our relationship to 
the teachers our definite objective is the interpre- 
tation of the child’s problems in terms of his home 
and family and, when necessary, the interpretation 
of the teacher and the school to the parent. This 
seems to clear away the most potent obstacle in 
the way of work with the problem itself. Estab- 
lishing a relationship with a new parent is at times 
a delicate matter, involving slow progress and much 
patience. We have also arranged conferences be- 
tween parent and teacher and ourselves which have 
been productive. 

Heavy case loads and other responsibili- 
ties may make it unwise for a family agency 
to concentrate too intensively upon contacts 
with schools or any other one group, no 
matter how great the need, but schools cer- 
tainly merit considerable attention in any 
extensive program of consultative service. 
Approaches will vary in different situations 
but the opportunity for sharing in the 
broader aspects of educational activities is 
too important to the welfare of individuals 
to be ignored. In some communities where 
there is obvious need for the services of a 
visiting teacher the family agency might well 
initiate such contacts with the schools as part 
of its community program. It will thus have 
valid specific material to use in initiating or 
re-instating a visiting teacher program. 


Editorial Notes 


Co-operative Cases and Co-operative 
Action 


ISS TAYLOR? has suggested that the 

increase in co-operative service to 
families evidenced in recent years is not only 
inevitable but desirable. This implies that 
the development of specialized social service 
skills that necessitates co-operative service 
has been equally inevitable and desirable 
from the point of view of professional 
growth and effective service to individuals. 
Specialization means both a deepening and 
an extension of skills. It has resulted from 
a recognition of human needs which may 
always have existed but of whose serious- 
ness we were not conscious or for whose 


*“A Committee on Medical and Family Co- 
operative Cases,” by Josephine G. Taylor, p. 3 of 
this issue. 
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treatment our knowledge was inadequate. 
The development of specialization has been 
neither logical nor planned: a hospital be- 
comes aware that its patients have social as 
well as medical problems; the relief of mass 
unemployment demands further develop- 
ment of specialized procedure in meeting 
economic need. For the most part we have 
given more attention to the area in which 
these services have been made available than 
to the analysis of their differentials in pro- 
fessional knowledge and in specific skills. 
Clarification has come: gradually through 
practice and to a degree through our efforts 
to integrate services effectively in behalf of 
individuals. 

It has been the need for effective integra- 
tion of services that has motivated our re- 
cent studies of so-called co-operative cases— 
those where the individuals’ needs demanded 
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a wider range of skills than a single worker 
or agency was equipped to give. The term 
“ co-operative”” may in a measure have 
obscured the issues involved. It assumes 
that certain steps have been taken, that there 
is agreement on differential function and a 
resultant direction of these functions toward 
agreed-on objectives. There has been fur- 
ther confusion because co-operative has often 
been used as a cover-all term to include all 
cases on which two or more workers were 
giving service whether or not there had been 
agreement as to joint activity. Thus co- 
operative practice has gone forward well in 
advance of the analysis and clarification of 
effective procedure. 

Whether or not the development is logi- 
cal or even economical in terms of directed 
effort, experience is an effective basis for 
study. The co-operative case committees 
now exploring co-operative procedure in a 
variety of agencies have been organized be- 
cause of an increasing awareness of diffi- 
culties that have arisen in individual situ- 
ations. But, while they have begun with 
the difficulties, they have produced out of 
the negative aspects of co-operation desir- 
able positive procedures. For the most part 
the discussions have focused on specific situ- 
ations, gradually building up general prin- 
ciples with an emphasis less on agency rela- 
tionships than on increasingly effective 
service to clients. 

Some of the suggested general procedures 
growing out of co-operative case studies in 
other groups closely parallel those outlined 
by Miss Taylor. A recent analysis of a 
number of families served jointly by public 
relief offices and private family agencies in- 
dicates some essentials for effective co-op- 
erative care: 

The initial conference preceding the giving of a 
specialized service should be between supervisor 
and supervisor rather than between worker and 
worker. 

The responsibilities of each agency should be 
clearly defined and agreed on so as to avoid con- 
fusion on the part of the client. The referral 
should be in writing, with diagnosis and agreed-on 
plan (rather than mere outline of history) set 
down as a basis for continuing work and further 
consultations. 

There should be conscious development of facili- 
ties for mutual acquaintance between workers. 


The referral should be made only with full 
understanding on the part of the client. 


It might be well to add the further—or 


should it be the initial >—suggestion that the 
term co-operative case should be used only 
for those situations where a definite plan for 
joint activity has been made and accepted 
by the agencies involved. 

The values in these studies and conse- 
quent clarification of co-operative procedures 
in terms of effective service and economies 
of effort, time, and money, are already 
proven by results. Less obvious but no less 
valuable, both actually and potentially, is the 
clarification and defining of the specific 
nature of the various specialized skills that 
are the essentials of co-operative case work 
service. Are our specialties true specialties 
or merely the same thing under a different 
name? Do our present specialties in any 
given community meet all the varied needs 
our clients present, or is there a gap for 
which some worker should prepare himself 
with special equipment? In other words, the 
study of co-operative cases offers a concrete 
point of departure for the exploration of 
basic case work needs and available services 
in a community. 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 
Fok the last year the News Letter of 

the Family Welfare Association of 
America has selected a book for notice each 
month as the “ Social Work Book-of-the- 
Month.” The titles, chosen with the help 
of an advisory committee, have included not 
only books on professional social work sub- 
jects but novels, biographies, and books 
from other professional fields that related 
directly or indirectly to matters of concern 
to social case workers. Beginning with this 
issue, THE Famity will carry the Social 
Work Book-of-the-Month and attempt to 
answer the perennial question, “ what shall 
we read?” (See page 28.) 


J. Prentice Murphy 

D Bea quotation we carry on the cover this 

month has a peculiar significance for 
those of us for whom Prentice Murphy was 
not only a valued professional colleague but 
a rare personality. The paragraph, lifted 
from the speech he gave at the National 
Conference of Social Work at Philadelphia, 
brings out his breadth of vision, his fearless- 


1Mary Brisley, Ruth Hill, Grace Marcus, 
Jeanette Regensburg, Margaret Rich. 
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ness, his conviction of ultimate human 
values. Although his major interest was in 
the field of child care he saw the child as an 
integral part of our social fabric and there 
was no area of social activity unrelated to 
his special interest. What he said in 1922 
pertains not only to work with children but 
to other social services as well: 


The enormous interests concerned with the prob- 
lem of child caring work, on the whole, ignore the 
factors of health, of education, or recreation, of 
adequate vocational preparation, of mental and 
social hygiene, and of the principles of true re- 
ligion. We seek ever to find panaceas through the 
machinery of organization—now it is institutions, 
again it is foster family homes, again it is the 
juvenile court. All are of little avail in the 
absence of a true understanding of the factors 


involved, ‘the fundamental values of parenthood, 
the importance of trained parenthood, the signifi- 
cance of the unselfish relationship which is in- 
herent with most parental contacts, and which is 
lost sight of completely by great groups interested 
in the care of children. 

As he himself said in speaking of case 
work—*“ Few lives are written when careers 
are described.” Prentice Murphy’s out- 
standing contribution to social work as a 
whole lies not only in what he did in the 
positions he filled—significant as that was— 
but in what he was. It gives us comfort to 
remember his essential humanity ; his acces- 
sibility to the troubled worker; his wisdom 
tempered with humor and gentleness; his 
devotion and his loyalty. 


On Applying for Relief 
An Unemployed Church Worker 


T was a long October Board meeting of my 
agency. After deep deliberation, this otherwise 
forward-looking and courageous group of men 

decided that the agency could no longer go on with 
danger of an ever-increasing deficit, and with the 
conditions in the churches such that the people 
could not make up the minimum budget. In spite 
of the fact that courage to go forward was all that 
was needed, and that a good publicity campaign 
would have carried us over the top, the agency was 
closed. One more month would clean up the de- 
tails and then . . . then I would be out of a job. 
December first would see me begin to walk the 
streets. 

It was chilly that October night when I made 
my way homeward. I felt the loss of my car more 
than ever. It had just been completely demolished 
in a traffic accident. Under the circumstances 
nothing could be secured from it, and the loss had 
to be assumed. And now the biggest misfortune 
of my life—face to face with the loss of my job. 
This was a new experience. I could not quite get 
what it all meant. But certainly I could get 
another job, and possibly with an advance. 

I decided not to wake up my wife. She should 
not be bothered tonight. But the morning comes. 


I was still stupefied by the implications of it—at_ 


least of as much as I could think through. I could 
not tell the family that their husband and father 
was skidding on thin ice. Perhaps I showed it 
more than I had made up my mind not to; nothing 
which furrows my brow can pass unseen by my 
wife. She got it out of me. It was more than 
“Ohs” and “Ahs” that were interjected. She, 
too, ran the gamut of emotions and came back to 
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the same point where I was finding myself—be- 
wilderment. What shall we do? 

We had a month to wait. It passed all too soon. 
No contacts could be made that would result in 
more than my name being put on a list—a list of 
preachers wanting calls, a list of church social 
workers, a list of auxiliary officers in the church. 
I wanted to remain in this field: I had spent nine 
years in training for it; I had spent fifteen years 
in the ministerial office. What else could I do? 
What else would I want to do? 

Here it was December first and I was without 
a job. Savings were small. They do not pay much 
in church jobs, and besides so many financial de- 
mands are made upon the workers toward the job 
itself that there just are no savings. But rent will 
not mean anything. How fortunate we were to be 
farsighted enough to buy. Well now, think I, are 
we any better off? In February that note on the 
house becomes due; interest and principal must be 
paid. We never missed before, and we can’t now. 
And taxes are due before January first. Whew! 
Where will we get it? We shall have to skimp. 
Maybe taxes can lag a little. We can always pick 
them up. But wait a minute. The bank will not 
permit us to let the taxes go. They will not renew 
without paid up taxes. We are in a tight spot. 
Why did the agency have to close up shop? They 
surely owed it to me to keep going—why? my 
mind would ask. And my eyes took in the thou- 
sands and millions out of employment today. If 
the church owed it to me to keep me on, then what 
about these? If their security could not be assured, 
could mine? I, who heretofore stood back of the 
line and watched the poor participate in a struggle 
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for bread; who saw the worker lose the combat 
over wages and employment to his employer, must 
I realize that I am no better now than they? That 
I am now one of them? Are their heartaches and 
sorrows and insecurities which I had been trying 
to alleviate now to be my heartaches and my sor- 
rows and my insecurities? 

But we are different. We have education. We 
have many friends. We know hundreds of people 
in the city. We are favorably known by thousands 
of people in all our churches. We have ambition. 
Our family has been independent always. Our 
ancestors date their arrival in this country to the 
year 1728. Our stock is good. We are hardier. 
We will get something yet! It did not take more 
than a few weeks to tell us that we were not dif- 
ferent. People with higher education than ours 
have gone on relief. Men with higher paid posi- 
tions than mine were now also walking the streets 
begging bread. Even a “different” individual 
must succumb to a system. It is only the very rare 
person who could make changes in the social order 
and, I suppose, I am not such a one. 

What a weary Christmas this will be. For the 
first time the bright eyes of the children will be 
sad and they will know what it means to be poor. 
We only hoped that the sympathy, unmixed with 
pity and superiority, that we had tried to develop 
in them for the poor, would not be lost now in 
their attitude toward their own predicament. But 
little ones are not given to philosophizing. Empty 
stockings are real. “Why can’t Daddy give us 
these things?” they ask each other. “Isn’t he as 
good to us as he used to be?” 

We tried so hard to make Christmas a happy 
time. Toys were made on the work bench down- 
stairs. Some new dresses were made out of some 
old clothing in the bedroom closet. It was a real 
attempt on the part of the little girls to make the 
most of everything. My wife and I did not care 
about ourselves. A cedar chest made out of lum- 
ber from a wooden bed satisfied her. I had the 
advantage over them, I thought, because I could 
make things. What a surprise the crocheted tie I 
received! How little it takes to satisfy when we 
know we cannot get much anyway. Are the poor 
happy for the same reason? Maybe, when all is 
said and done, to be poor is not so bad. To be 
sure, it is inconvenient, but is it necessarily with- 
out its joys? Are these thoughts, which flit through 
my increasingly weary mind, mere compensations, 
a propaganda campaign to get me to accept my 
straitened circumstances and my approaching 
poverty? If so, how merciful. Isn’t poverty, 
especially in its consequences, much a state of 
mind? And does not keeping a proper attitude 
over against it mean defeating it? Poverty isn’t 
only a matter of money. We will keep our chin 
up, no matter how hard the going. 


But we must eat. That note on the home must 
be paid. February is here. Another one of the 
meetings of the strategy board between my wife 
and myself is held, and another time the same old 
business is discussed—how are we going to meet 
the bills and keep our credit? My wife wants me 
to sell my library, and I propose the insurance. 
Those policies on Uncle Henry are valuable, and 
he is so old. It would be a shame to lose them, 
but they will bring several hundred in cash. It 
will take care of the note. The books can go next. 
And they do. What else can go? The house! 
But didn’t the real estate man say that we would 
not realize much above the face value of the note? 
The equity has been nearly wiped out through 
depreciation and the lowering of values. The 
babies were all born here. We want to hang on 
to the house as long as possible. Can we borrow 
money then? From relatives? We cannot go to 
them. None of them live here, and, besides, they 
have families of their own. From friends? No, 
not now. We have no hope of repayment, and 
we could not ask loans on those conditions. 
What about my wife going to work? Must I 
suggest such a thing? Has it come to that? It 
seems as though it has come to almost anything 
now. She was an expert milliner before mar- 
riage; she used to have a select group of women 
coming to her for hats. But that business is gone 
now. Only the factory is open, and she has never 
worked on power machines. But would it be 
profitable for her to work and leave the children 
alone? I ought to be out looking for employment, 
too, so I could not stay at home. We have the 
children nicely trained, and to let them run would 
soon undo all the influences of our years of effort. 
That would be a hard price to pay for a few dol- 
lars earned. My wife must stay at home with the 
biggest job any mother has. What were our re- 
sources? We canvassed them time after time. 
Weeks went fast, and each one saw a little more 
skimping and brought us a little closer to the real 
poverty line. The stock of 700 jars of jellies and 
vegetables that were put up last summer was 
almost exhausted. What then? 

How that eventuality of going to a relief agency 
forced itself upon us! It was a still, small voice 
at first, almost subtle and cunning. We shook it 
off. No, it would never happen to us that we 
would have to go to a social agency for relief. 
How cock-sure we were about it. But the thought 
kept coming back with greater insistence. What 
else was there to do? our weaker selves argued. 
The children must eat. Clothing was wearing out, 
and under-nourishing diets cannot go on for long. 
The children were getting colds more easily, and 
my wife did not seem to have enough resistance. 
She was so tired these days. The thought sud- 
denly struck me, she has not been getting so much 
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to eat the last month. She gives the second helping 
to the children from her own plate. Why did I 
not notice it before? She is being starved herself. 
We must get help some place. Must we give up? 
Give up? What? Why, our independence, our 
ambitions, ourselves, our plans to go ahead, our 
desires to help and be of service to others. All 
these things pass before us in martial array and 
as they pass seem to bid us adieu forever. The 
feeling of insecurity has been plainly and painfully 
present for a long time. Its twin brother, inade- 
quacy, begins to stalk our presence. We, who did 
so much before, can do nothing now. We, who 
had encouraged and assisted others in a like 
dilemma, are now helpless to do anything for our- 
selves. Usually there are some compensations, but 
what compensation is there in going on relief? 
Surely, taking away my responsibility to support 
my family is no compensation. But they will want 
me to work. I know it. They do it to all who 
will. And they will want me to work on the road 
some place. A ditch digger—that’s what they want 
to make of me. What a come-down! But then, 
I always could dig good ditches, and doing the best 
I can even at a relief job is no disgrace. 

Going on relief! That would mean asking for 
help. It would mean that a woman, probably a 
young one who could not know the conflicts in 
our minds and the problems we have been trying to 
solve, would come to our home to investigate. If 
she would come only to us to investigate it would 
not be so bad. But she probably will not come to 
us first. Going on relief means that she will go 
to neighbors, to relatives, employers, to the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics to check up and see if we are 
married, and when, and then match that against 
the age of the first child, and then see if the four 
children arrived too soon and without proper spac- 
ing. And then we would be registered at the 
Social Service Exchange. Registered! Not just 
for the information of this young whippersnapper 
coming to my home (I am already picturing her, 
and I am beginning to hate her) but for the infor- 
mation of all the generations the fact that during 
an emergency in 1936 the F’s had to go on relief. 
No, we can’t go on relief! We'll starve first! 
But we've got to eat, and we’re hungry. 

All the neighbors will know about it. My pride 
is hurt at the thought of it. Why should the 
neighbors know? ‘They know now the names of 
families in the community who are receiving re- 
lief. I wonder how. Do these people tell it them- 
selves, as they look for comfort and sympathy, or 
does that gawky looking social worker tell it? (I 
have more and more of a dislike for that girl.) I 
wonder if they would put a man visitor on our 
case. He could talk to me better and would 
understand. But would he understand my wife 
and her problems? That’s the question. These 
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neighbors must not know. One consolation for us 
is that visitors these days do not call at the house 
very much and neighbors will not see her come to 
us on her community calls. But then there is the 
long wait in the office. Gradually we shall get to 
see and be seen by our own neighbors who are on 
relief. We can already see their surprised faces 
and hear them say: “Why, are you on relief 
now?” I would lie, and probably make up some 
good excuse for seeing the visitor about some other 
poor iamily. I might quiet the suspicion of my 
neighbors that I am on relief, but it is unlikely. 
And wouldn’t that girl, that well dressed social 
worker, who never knew what it meant to be poor, 
wouldn’t she want to look up my relatives? Do 
they have to be brought into this? Why worry? 
I have no relatives in the city, and so I shall put 
it over on that thin-nosed, prying busybody of a 
social worker. I have no one here. I am safe. 
Do you suppose they would write to other cities 
and ask other agencies there to consult them to 
see if they can help us out? Will she not give us 
some rest and stop short of digging up the family 
skeleton? 

What if she decides to go to the president of 
my former Board? Could he put himself in the 
place of the down-and-outer? He would probably 
send for me and ask me to explain why we got 
into all this trouble. Why did I not save more 
when I was working? What a chance that would 
be to grit my teeth and tell him of all the demands 
they made on me while doing their job at a low 
wage. It brought me to charity. All the bitter- 
ness and injustices cry out for expression to him 
who represents the old order which brought me to 
relief. 

Nor would I want to face my former profes- 
sional colleagues either, those with whom I worked 
in the social agencies, in the court, and on cases. 
Why are they any better than I? How are they 
holding their jobs? More pull, I suppose. This 
poverty is driving me to hatred and bitterness 
toward all who stand for this social order. It 
drives me to jealousy and envy. It leads me in 
desperation to compare my former strengths (and 
I am sure they will come back) with what I see 
in social workers in agencies to which I may be 
forced to go. I have had more experience. I 
know I could understand the situation better than 
the visitor whom I see coming to my home. Why 
do they not put these jobs on a competitive basis? 
I would have an easy chance then. Is that my 
feeling of inferiority trying to bolster itself up? 
Then I must be getting to the point where I am 
poor, and inadequate, and inferior, and down: and 
out, engulfed in the competitive swirl of a stronger 
social order. I am succumbing. I realize it now, 
but I don’t want my friends to know about it. 

However, I cannot help my wife and children 
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feeling as they do about me. My wife has not said 
anything yet, but she is more and more irritated. 
Is she feeling my inadequacy also? I hope she 
will not blame me too much, will not cease to 
encourage me and love me. I hope she will not 
leave me. I have heard of cases where they were 
just as happy as we are, and the stringencies of 
their living finally brought about desertion. De- 
sertion! Would the wife and children have a 
better chance for more relief if I simply left 
home? I know they would take it hard, but it 
would be something that they could blame for their 
troubles. They would have a just cause to get 
relief, and friends would swarm to their assistance. 
I would not care if they did blame me, as long as 
the family was fed and clothed. I would do that 
out of love. My anguished and bewildered mind 
is beginning to grasp at any straw or sacrifice to 
keep from going to pieces altogether. Desertion 
would only hasten the climax and would bring with 
it other problems which could never be healed. 
Perish those thoughts! My place is to stay with 
the family and fight for them with them. 

With that I go. No, I do not send my wife. It 
is my personal responsibility. I know all about 
agency red tape, and I shall give only that infor- 


mation which is not “incriminating.” Though I 
know I must go, I shall try to make the going as 
easy as possible. I do not start as early as I 
should. I wonder how I ought to dress. Should I 
shave? What kind of appearance does the worker 
expect, and what is the best way to make her give 
quickly the assistance needed? Let her see me as 
I usually am, in clothing of a former day, worn, but 
with that touch of social status left. Here’s hop- 
ing that she will understand just by looking at me. 
My former hatred for my phantom visitor is 
changing for some reason. I begin to have confi- 
dence in him or her—which, it doesn’t matter. I 
am going to co-operate to the fullest extent, and 
answer all the questions before they are asked. 
I know she will understand. If she does not, I 
shall make her. We are going to get along well. 

I arrive at the agency. What a big crowd! 
They won’t have time to see me. I wonder if 
there is a chance to get in ahead. These other 
people have been coming for a long time. They 
are the kind who come here. I am different. I 
have never been here before. I ought to have 
some consideration. Will I have to sit and sit and 
sit for hours with these dirty folks? . It is the only 
way. I give my name reluctantly. . . 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


TUDS LONIGAN: A Tritocy, by James T. 
Farrell: The author has taken an ordinary boy 
in a setting common to millions of Americans, 

and by his method has etched a story amazingly 
accurate and revealing in the psychological sense. 
Using data which any person can verify from his 
own experience, writing largely in terms of every- 
day conversation and events, Farrell has Jaid 
before us a complex process of human adjustment 
to a given social situation and culture pattern. 
He has no axe to grind. Such conclusions in 
regard to the individual and society as the reader 
draws from this picture rise out of bonafide 
material skilfully put together with a deep intui- 
tive knowledge of human motivation and the 
mechanism of growth. ($3.00 from THe Farry.) 


ERSONALITY ApyustmMent anp Domestic 

Discorp: Harriet R. Mowrer. 318 pp., 1935. 

American Book Co., New York, or THE 
Famity, $2.25. 


This material, growing out of Mrs. Mowrer’s 
eight years’ experience as a consultant in domestic 


discord problems, centers around a definite sort of 
approach—a clinical conference with husband or 
wife or both, when one or the other is anxious 
about their domestic problems. Furthermore, the 
discord described originates between husband and 
wife; discord arising in adolescent or post-adoles- 
cent children, cr in a family where there is only 
one parent, is not included. There is acceptance 
by the client from the start that he needs some 
sort of professional help, or at least the help of a 
disinterested person. 

The procedure described is a leisurely interview 
of at least four hours, with a gentle control 
exerted throughout in a definite attempt to obtain 
the whole family picture with respect to family 
organization; cultural patterns; social interaction— 
factors in adjustment and conflict between family 
and community and within the family group; 
rationalizations. Though “the interview is di- 
rected at every point and at no time is the patient 
allowed to follow his own lead,” he “is given all 
the time he needs to follow his own impulses in 
regard to what he talks about.” Husband and 
wife have similar interviews separately and later 
there may be a second interview with the first one 
seen—these interviews serving to provide data for 
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analysis and to initiate treatment. “The purpose 

_ is twofold: (1) to get the patient to take a 
more objective attitude toward his problem, and 
(2) to give him an interpretation which will carry 
through the whole treatment process and with 
which further work can be co-ordinated.” Mrs. 
Mowrer gives one illustration of this and it cer- 
tainly is adequate. 

This is the foundation on which the beginning 
of treatment is laid (it is assumed that treatment 
will extend over two years at least). The last 
two chapters deal definitely with treatment, and 
we wish there could have been more of this. Pos- 
sibly one of the most valuable points offered is the 
clear distinction as between the approach to the 
disorganized person who may be at the bottom of 
the difficulty and the approach to the discord that 
has resulted from married life itself. 


Then we have as a third stage a thorough-going 
inventory to “be sure of the extent to which there 
has been adjustment. A case of domestic 
discord, therefore, cannot be judged as having 
yielded to treatment until as careful an analysis 
is made of the present situation as was attained at 
the initial contact. When this latter analysis 


shows changes in the marital situation in the direc- 
tion of accord consistent with the treatment proc- 
ess, the treatment may be assumed to have been 


successful.” 

At whatever points we may wish to question the 
methodology there can be no question as to the 
wealth of material here given. We have exceed- 
ingly fruitful discussion material, with case illus- 
trations, on the highly important concepts of 
conflicting rdles, dual rdles, phantasy; on sex 
conflict, response conflict, cultural conflict. There 
is built up for both student and experienced 
worker not a new concept regarding the inter- 
relatedness of factors in the vast complex which 
is marriage—but enrichments of this in both the 
analyses of situations and in case material. 


Throughout the material is the challenge direct 
to the intellect of the client, even in the interpre- 
tation of matters of high emotional content. In 
the first contact, the long interview, the situation 
is that of the therapist seeking the light and then 
returning that light reflected through a prism. 
To be accepted, interpretation of the material the 
client furnishes must contain some degree of 
reality—an intellectual appeal on the direct issue. 
This is definitely based, however, on the fact that 
the analysis is jointly agreed upon—we must 
remember that the material given was procured 
from work with clients who were seeking profes- 
sional help, not with those who could not or 
would not recognize their problems or with those 
many varieties of circumstances from which family 
discord comes to the attention of case workers. 
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Despite all that these analyses reveal, we cannot 
but wonder whether there may be dangers in the 
acceptance of interpretation in these early stages 
of treatment, even with the skilful therapist. On 
the other hand, we believe that there are not one 
but many ways—each faulty, each stimulating— 
and in the variations and combinations of all these 
we may explore to the highest advantage. 

Francis H. McLean 


OCIAL Work as a Proression: Esther 
Lucile Brown. 80 pp., 1935. Russell Sage 
Foundation, N. Y., or Tue Fatty, 25¢. 


Social work has attained new recognition! Ina 
forthcoming book on the professions, Esther Lucile 
Brown will include a chapter on social work. The 
chapter, Social Work as a Profession, is published 
in advance in pamphlet form to present the “ back- 
ground and the history of the development of social 
work and the opportunities for training social 
workers.” 

To present social work past, present, and future 
within the scope of a single chapter requires care- 
ful selection of emphasis. Naturally some readers 
will regret that in her brief history of social work, 
Doctor Brown gives only a skeleton outline of the 
development of charity organization societies, 
omitting child care, settlements, public welfare, 
community organization, care for the mentally and 
physically ill, delinquents, and handicapped. The 
picture of backgrounds in social work misses some- 
how the warmth, vigor, and breadth of interest 
which characterized the leaders in the movement. 
Other readers will be disappointed to find so little 
discussion of psychiatric social work and of the 
recent developments in private case work agencies 
in the final summing up of trends in social work. 
After all the last few years have brought changes 
no less challenging to workers in private agencies 
than to those in public agencies. All this, however, 
is merely a matter of emphasis and the pamphlet 
has, for the most part, caught the essential points 
in the rapidly shifting picture. Before the book 
appears the author will probably have to carry the 
material on social work beyond the present form 
or note very carefully the exact time when certain 
statements held true. 

Since one of the criteria of a profession is the 
form of education leading to its practice, the evo- 
lution of training for social work is particularly 
significant. Considering the meager material 
available on the subject and the still highly indi- 
vidualistic and experimental form of education for 
social work, the author has presented a well inte- 
grated, clear picture of its weaknesses and trends. 
The discussion of requirements for admission to 
schools of social work shows wide divergence in 
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practice, while the recent acceptance by members 
of the Association of Schools of Social Work of 
even a minimum uniform basic curriculum indi- 
cates a new step in working out standards of pro- 
fessional education. In minor points of the text 
temporary shifts in direction in training programs 
are not always distinguished from the more gen- 
erally accepted trends in the field. 

The American Association of Social Workers 
‘and the National Conference of Social Work are 
discussed as two national organizations vitally con- 
cerned with raising professional standards. In 
considering the former Dr. Brown gives an excel- 
lent account of the changes in membership require- 
ments, the content of publications, and the growing 
participation in programs to improve general social 
conditions which have marked the changing status 
of social work. The National Conference of Social 
Work, less formal, has none the less made its con- 
tribution to the development of professional social 
work as reflected in a study of its program. 

Since we have been so busily engaged the last 
few years in facing the problems of each day, it is 
well for us to have set down for careful examina- 
tion the steps toward professional maturity through 
which we have been passing, too often quite un- 
aware of their larger significance. Dr. Brown’s 
pamphlet not only crystallizes the development in 
the field but presents certain issues for further 
consideration. 

Lean FEDER 
Washington University 


HARITABLE Trusts: Ewan Clague. 138 
pp., 1935. Publication No. 10 of the Joint 
Committee on Research of the Community 

Council of Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, $1.00. 


This study was made by Dr. Clague for a Com- 
mittee on Charitable Trusts, among whose mem- 
bers one notes Karl de Schweinitz and the late 
J. Prentice Murphy. Though the investigation was 
limited to funds managed by the trust companies 
of Philadelphia or by the Board of City Trusts of 
that city, the report will prove both interesting and 
valuable to social planners in the older sections of 
the country where benefactions of this type are 
most numerous. The funds managed by the two 
specified groups—chiefly for operations within the 
city itseli—reach the amazing total of 790, and no 
account is taken of trusts in the hands of lawyers, 
boards, and private administrators. 

Of the income of almost $5,800,000, which these 
funds produced in 1931, $3,100,000 accrued to 


Girard College. Most of the funds are small: 3 
of the largest account for almost $5,000,000 of the 
$5,800,000 total. Only 29 were for the creation of 
new agencies but they were the largest ones: the 
remaining 633 were for the benefit of agencies 
already established. An interesting chapter on 
“ Restrictive Features of Trusts” reminds one of 
the vagaries of early English testators. One of 
the most serious effects of dead hand control that 
the study records relates to the care of dependent 
children. Over 95 per cent of the funds made 
available for that purpose call for institutional care, 

The portion of the report that will doubtless 
prove of greatest value to readers outside of Phila- 
delphia is that in which are given the conclusions 
and recommendations, covering the many problems 
that trust funds raise, and applicable anywhere. 

Frep S. HALL 


OUNG Warn’s Diary: Edited by Bernhard 
J. Stern. 321 pp., 1935. Putnam, New York, 
or THE Famiry, $3.00. 

As a very appealing diary of the years of early 
struggle of Lester Ward, our first American 
sociologist, this is an authentic find. It portrays 
the kind of America in which already some of its 
youth were making paths in other than the ma- 
terialistic pattern of the era following the Civil 
War. This kind of courageous pioneering toward 
a better living was doubtless the goal of many of 
the best of that time and it is worth while to have 
the intimate life of one of. them. 

On the other hand there is nothing in the 
volume to reveal the evolution in Ward’s own 
thinking which led on to his contribution to soci- 
ology. Diaries of later periods which may have 
contained such material were destroyed years ago. 
But, as a valiant picture of young men and women 
struggling—individually, it is true—for wider 
horizons when all important influences were push- 
ing the other way, it has a well-deserved place in 
social literature. 

Francis H. McLEAN 


To Read or to Use 


Treatment Possibilities in Short Interview Con- 
tacts, by Virginia Robinson, has been re-issued in 
reprint form by the American Association of 
Visiting Teachers—an interesting addition to ma- 
terial on the short-contact. (10¢ from the Ameri- 
can Association of Visiting Teachers, 604 Admin- 
istration Bldg., Philadelphia. ) 


Suggested State Legislation for Social Security 
is the outcome of the assistance given by the 
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American Public Welfare Association in drafting 
special state security legislation and developing 
administrative plans to conform with the Federal 
Act. The suggested bills cover welfare organiza- 
tions; old-age assistance; aid to the blind; and aid 
to dependent children. (25¢ from the American 
Public Welfare Association, 850 E. 58th St., 


Chicago, Ill.) 


Pennsylvania Children and the Depression, by 
Isabel Gordon Carter, is a study of the present 
child welfare situation in Pennsylvania, analyzing 
the effect of the depression on children; sources 
and adequacy of aid for dependent children; the 
extent of juvenile delinquency during the past four 
years; health conditions among various groups of 
children; employment of children of working age, 
and the prevalence of child labor among younger 
children. (10¢ from the Community Council of 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, Publication No. 11, 311 S. Juniper St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Guide to Motion Pictures, just issued by Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., is valuable for 
those who wish to know what is available in films 
bearing on social work fields. The major fields 
covered are child welfare, family welfare, health, 


and character-building. (50¢, from the Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New 
York, N. Y.) 


A Little Handbook on Adult Education, by 
Frederick L. Fagley, reminds us of the principles 
of successful group study—for staff and clients 
alike: the need for keeping the group small, essen- 
tials in a leader, group procedure, and so on. 
(Pilgrim Press, Boston, 10¢.) 


Shelter Care and the Local Homeless Man, by 
Alvin Roseman, is a study of Chicago’s facilities, 
made at the request of the local chapter of the 
A.A.S.W. Its sections describing the Service 
Bureau for Men, Care in other Metropolitan Cen- 
ters, and Needed Changes in Attitude and Pro- 
cedure will be of most interest outside Chicago. 
(50¢ from the Public Administration Service, 850 
E. 58th St., Chicago.) 


Interpretation of “Problems on the March” 
includes papers given at the Montreal Publicity 
Session of the N.A.T.A.T.S. by MacEnnis Moore, 
Bernard Roloff, and J. Arthur Finn. What to 
interpret, to whom, and how—in traveler’s aid and 
transient service. (25¢ from the Nat’l Ass’n for 
Travelers Aid and Transient Service, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.) 








Consider the 
LIVING WORLD! 


Today, with the pace of social change more rapid than ever 
before, intelligent travel is increasingly interesting and 
valuable. EDUTRAVEL was created to plan your travel 
as a constructive cultural adventure—to direct your eyes 
upon the living world. 

Important among the many special EDUTRAVEL projects 
are these two particularly addressed to social workers: 


SEMINAR FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


Dr. Frankwood Williams and Harry Lurie take to 
International Social Workers Conference in England, then 
to the Continent, Scandinavia or U. S. S. R. for a com- 
parative study of social work techniques. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT ABROAD 


Study of (ingen and reform under Joseph F. Fishman, 
sponsored by The New School for Social Research. Inter- 
views on probation, parole and prison methods in 5 
countries. 

Write for booklets on either or both of these . . . or 
on other travel-studies in literature, art, medicine and 
education. 


Address Dept. F3 


EDUTRAVEL 


An Institute for Educational Travel 
535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Land tours in Europe in conjunction with Amerop Travel 
Service Inc. (in U. S. S. R., in cooperation 
with Intourist Inc.). 





Temporary 


BINDER 
for THE FAMILY 


Black fabricoid, stamped in gold on 
cover and backbone... . . Holds 12 
copies . . . opens flat . . . copies 
easily inserted or removed without 
defacement ... 


Keep your copies together for reference 
and for later permanent binding. 


' 


$1.15 each, postpaid 


THE FAMILY Newyork, N.Y. 
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Personalized 
Travel Service 


@ All Travel information and arrangements 
covering Steamships, Airways, Cruises, 
Conducted Tours, Independent Itineraries, 
Drive-Yourself-Cars, Hotels and Pen- 
sions—in this country and abroad. 


@ Suggestions regarding spring and sum- 
mer holidays designed to cover Confer- 
ences and special events. 


@ Let us help you plan your trip in exact 
accordance with your time and budget. 


@ All reservations are at the scheduled 
tariff rates only and there is no charge 
for our services. 


ELIZABETH WHITMORE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
One East 57th Street 
New York City 
Plaza 3-2396 


The Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work 


Affiliated with 
The University of Pennsylvania 


Announces that it will hold 
its next Summer Session in 
1937 from June 28 to July 
16. The Session will be 
addressed primarily to social 
workers of experience and 
training. 


311 SoutH JUNIPER STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 
A Graduate Professional School Offer- 


ing Courses Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens July, 1936 





Smith College Studies in Social Work 
Contents for December, 1935 


CURRENT PRACTICES IN INTAKE AND 
SERVICE IN FAMILY WELFARE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


A Study of the Experience of 
Eight Agencies in 1934-35 


Heten LELAND WITMER AND 
STUDENTS 


Yearly subscription, $2.00 
Single copy, 75 cents 


COLLEGE HALL 8, SMITH COLLEGE 
NorTHAMPTON MASSACHUSETTS 











THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER QUARTER 1936 


Among the courses to be given in the 
Summer Quarter are the following: 


Public Assistance Jane Hoey 
A discussion of grants in aid to states by 
the Social Security Board. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Glenn A. Bowers 
This course will deal with the principles of 
unemployment insurance—its organization 
in New York State; provisions for such 
insurance in the Social Security Bill. 


Supervisory Practice Fern Lowry 
This course is adapted to the interest of 
students who have had substantial experi- 
ence in supervision. Discussion centers 
about the objectives, methods and content 
of supervision with emphasis on the devel- 
opment of a philosophy of supervision. 


For special summer catalogue 
write the Registrar 


122 East 22ND STREET 
New York, N. Y. 
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